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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


INERS will not be sunk by our 

submarines without warning 

and without safety of the 

lives of non-combatants, pro- 

vided that the liners do not 
try to escape or offer resistance.” 

That statement of Ambassador Bern- 
storff is what the American public wanted. 
It would have had a longer and better 
flavor if the Hesperian had not followed 
the Arabic to the bottom. It would have 
been more welcome had it reached us 
promptly after the destruction of the 
Lusitania. A decent and humane _be- 
havior to begin with would have been still 
more welcome. 

Moreover, when the German Govern- 
ment’s note on the Arabic arrived it turned 
out, as many had suspected, that the full 
and frank tone of the ambassador’s state- 
ment was not duplicated. The German 
note said only that orders had been issued 
to German submarines not to sink liners 
without provocation, but added that if 
by mistake or otherwise liners were sunk 
without provocation Germany would not 
be responsible. The note said: 


The German Government is unable to ac- 
knowledge any obligation to grant indemnity 
in the matter, even if the commander should 
have been mistaken as to the aggressive in- 
tentions of the Arabic. 

If it should prove to be the case that it is 


impossible for the German and American 
governments to reach a harmonious opinion 
on this point, the German Government would 
be prepared to submit the difference of opinion, 
as being a question of international law, to 
The Hague Tribunal for arbitration . . . 

In so doing, it assumes that, as a matter of 
course, the arbitral decision shall not be admit- 
ted to have the importance of a general decision. 
on the permissibility under inter- 
national law of German submarine warfare. 

So far, then, Germany has not officially 
admitted the rights of our citizens to 
travel on ships of belligerents. Germany 
has issued an order not to blow up unof- 
fending liners. But if, nevertheless, liners 
are blown up illegally and Americans 
killed the German Government is sorry 
and we may take the case to The Hague, 
with the proviso that if the decision at 
The Hague is in our favor it will have no 
general application to future cases. 

This is not satisfactory, nor does it in- 
crease our belief in the ultimate satisfac- 
tory solution of our relations with Germany. 

The Lusitania went down on May 7th, 
and Germany has sent us several notes 
but has given us no accounting for the 
deaths of our citizens. The Arabic was 
torpedoed and American citizens again lost 
their lives and we have no reparation 
offered nor are our rights admitted. 

In dealing with Germany patience may 
cease to be a virtue. 


Copyright, 1915, by Doubieday, Page & Co. All rights reserved. 
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MR. FRANK LYON POLK 
WHO WAS RECENTLY APPOINTED COUNSELOR OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT, THE POST FROM 
WHICH MR. LANSING WAS PROMOTED WHEN HE BECAME SECRETARY OF STATE. MR. POLK 
WAS CORPORATION COUNSEL OF NEW YORK CITY BEFORE HIS APPOINTMENT 
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MR. JOSE PARDO 

PRESIDENT OF PERU FROM 1904 TO 1908, WHO WAS RECENTLY INAUGURATED FOR A 

SECOND TERM. IN HIS FORMER ADMINISTRATION HE ADDED GREATLY TO THE TELEGRAPH 
AND RAILROAD LINES, THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES, AND THE ARMY AND NAVY OF PERU 
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GALVESTCN DURING AND AFTER ITS RECENT STORM 
THOUGH THE WATER WAS SEVERAL FEET DEEP IN THE STREETS AND THE WIND PROBABLY 
AS HIGH AS IN THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1900, THE BREAKWATER AND THE HIGHER GRADE OF THE 
CITY SAVED IT FROM A REPETITION OF THAT DISASTER 
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CHINA PREPARING FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A PARADE THROUGH THE STREETS OF PEKING WITH BANNERS URGING CITIZENS TO CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE NATIONAL SALVATION FUND OF $25,000,000 TO BE USED TO ARM CHINA AND 
TO DEVELOP NATIVE INDUSTRIES. LOWER PICTURE: 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE FUND 
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THE MARCH 
DR. DUMBA’S DISMISSAL 


R. DUMBA is no longer the Aus- 
trian ambassador to the United 
States and the public is glad. 
Personally he was a pleasant gentleman 
but diplomatically he had ceased to be 
useful and had become, instead, offensive. 

The German ambassador, his staff, 
and various other German agents who 
presumably do not transgress his wishes 
have likewise not been free of offense. 
Count von Bernstorff was a popular figure 
before the war. Under the shock of 
finding that the ideals and practices of his 
nation were abhorrent to the majority 
of the people of the United States he some- 
what lost his bearings for a while and con- 
tributed his part to the general causes of 
antipathy toward his country. He, more- 
over, transgressed the proprieties of diplo- 
macy, probably at the command of his 
Government, in publishing the warning 
against taking passage on the Lusitania. 

But after that Germany’s change of 
policy toward the United States may fairly 
be attributed to Count von Bernstorff’s 
representations to his Government that the 
American people would go to war if 
necessary in order to insist upon their 
rights. In this Count von Bernstorff was 
doing his allotted duty. For doing this 
and doing it ably the American public wish 
him well. But he and Dr. Dumba and 
the other Teutonic agents in this country 
went beyond this. They tried to create 
a German influence in our own country 
to oppose our own Government, to inter- 
rupt our business, and to thrust an en- 
tangling alliance with Europe into our 
domestic politics. 

These things breed a keen resentment in 
the minds of the American public against the 
propagandist and subterranean activities 
of the Teutonic allies in this country. In 
countries where there is a reptile press and 
little else such methods may be accepted. 
But here we do not like them nor do we 
lixe the use of foreign money to stir up 
labor troubles. Ambassador Bernstorff 
and Dr. Dumba were received here to 
act as diplomatic agents to our Govern- 
ment, and American feeling resents any 
activities of theirs outside this field. 
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The resentment is perhaps more keen 
than these gentlemen realized, because their 
interference goes to the very root of our 
political order. They were endeavoring 
to array a part of our public opinion and 
our voting population in favor of their 
governments and against ours. If they 
were to be in any large measure successful 
in this our political structure would be 
threatened and our country would become 
a mere collection of foreign colonies rent 
with all the animosities of Europe. 

Dr. Dumba admitted that his success 
was not very encouraging. And the char- 
acter of the German propaganda and its 
spokesmen testify to the fundamental 
failure of the German effort. 

But the failure of these efforts makes 
their character no less offensive. 


SINCERE DIPLOMACY 


WICE in the last twenty years the 
American Government has _prac- 
tically sent an ultimatum to na- 
tions that have enormously surpassed us 
in the ability to use military force. In 
1895 President Cleveland, negotiating with 
Great Britain over the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute, used language even more 
menacing than the strongest passages in 
President Wilson’s Lusitania notes. Un- 
less England consented to arbitrate this 
question, said President Cleveland, he 
would recommend to Congress the use of 
our military forces’ to attain our ends. 
This was saying “war’’ in so many words. 
The United States is now having a 
similar experience with the world’s great- 
est military Power. In his last Lusitania 
note, President Wilson laid down what was 
practically an ultimatum. Instead _ of 
treating this ultimatum as it did that of 
England in the matter of Belgium and 
that of Japan in the matter of Kiao-chau, 
Germany changes its attitude and, some- 
what grudgingly and ungraciously, par- 
leys with the American point of view. 
Thus in twenty years we have had a seri- 
ous difference with the greatest naval 
Power and the greatest military Power. 
In the former case diplomacy was entirely 
successful. In the second, it was at 
least partially so. 
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Those who believe in the advance of 
international peace will find some con- 
solation in these events. In some cases, 
in an increasing number we hope, diplo- 
macy will be sufficient. But it must be 
sincere diplomacy. “Armed forces’? must 
mean armed forces and “every means”’ 
must mean every means. To say these 
things without meaning them is dishonest 
and ineffective; to mean them without the 
power to make our words good is folly. 


“ 


COTTON, CONTRABAND, AND 
AMERICAN RIGHTS 


HE controversy between the United 

States and England over the 

English treatment of our cotton 
exports is not a simple question. 

The propelling explosives for artillery 
are made of cotton, when it is to be had. 
There is reason, therefore, for its being 
put on the unconditional contraband list. 

On the other hand the great bulk of cot- 
ton is used for clothing, civilian as well as 
military, and, therefore, there is reason 
for cotton to be made only conditional 
contraband. 

Before England’s recent decision to make 
cotton contraband there was an English 
precedent against that view at the time 
of the Russo-Japanese war and an Ameri- 
can precedent in favor of it at the time of 
the Boxer outbreak in China. 

Senator Hoke Smith and several other 
politicians in the cotton belt have tried 
to make political capital out of the Declara- 
tion of London, in which it was held that 
cotton “may not be declared contraband 
of war.” There is, however, little force in 
his contention, for the Declaration of 
London was not ratified by England, 
Germany, or the United States. One of 
England’s reasons for not ratifying the 
Declaration was this very cotton clause. 

lf we want to protest against the British 
decision to put cotton on the contraband 
list we can protest on the ground that it is 
against our interests and that it is not al- 
together consistent with their previous 
policy, but we have no incontrovertible 
ground in law upon which to base the pro- 
test. The English have even gone fur- 
ther and tried to remove the possible 


ground of objection that the contraband 
order is against our interests by arranging 
some kind of compensation for the cotton 
we should normally have sold to Germany. 

But this action of England’s and the 
new German attitude toward our lives at 
sea do not solve the question of the funda- 
mental rights of neutrals at sea under 
modern war conditions. 

England is maintaining a blockade of 
Germany which is effective so far as our 
goods are concerned but which is not 
effective in stopping Scandinavian goods 
from going across the Baltic. 

Germany has been conducting a sub- 
marine blockade that has not been effective 
but which does now and again interfere 
with our ships, for instance when a Ger- 
man submarine sank the Leelanaw with 
a cargo of flax bound for England. 

In other words, our diplomacy so far 
has convinced Germany of the wisdom 
of substituting a legal for an illegal method 
of holding up steamers on which there are 
American passengers, and it has convinced 
England of the wisdom of substituting a 
legal for an illegal device for keeping cotton 
away from Germany. 

But we have not yet settled either with 
England or with Germany the exact status 
of long distance and submarine blockades 
and what the rights of neutrals are under 
them. Nor is it altogether likely that we 
shall settle all the points arising under these 
new conditions until after the war is over. 





ISSUES OF THE NEXT ELECTION 


HE tariff, the currency, the trusts, 

social justice, the new freedom— 

these were the vital issues three 
years ago. Our politics took little or no 
account of the existence of foreign nations. 
The tariff, currency, and trust bills were 
passed and happily so far they have helped 
in the war emergencies. They were the 
last great legislative acts of our purely 
domestic era. 

In the next Presidential election our 
foreign relations will play such a part as 
they have not played in this generation. 

In this changed condition what have 
the two parties to offer? 

The Democrats have the President, and 
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that is the major part of their programme. 
His strongest point is that he has won the 
public confidence in his ability to handle 
unforeseen events as they arise with cour- 
age, wisdom, and success. 

In the kind of times in which we are 
living now the public would prefer this 
confidence to any specified programme, for 
it is the handling of unforeseen problems 
that is most important. 

In Mexico the President’s policy suffered 
through maladministration. Yet even if 
in the end we shall have to intervene, it will 
be under circumstances which will force 
Latin-America, even some of the Mexicans 
themselves, to admit it was necessary. 
Had our forces gone in earlier this would 
not have been true. 

The pan-American policy of the Ad- 
ministration has been both popular and 
successful. 

In handling the controversy with Ger- 
many the President has gained the heartfelt 
approval of almost all Americans except 
a portion of the German-Americans and 
the more belligerent anti-Germans. 

These things lead to confidence in the 
President’s abilities to manage our foreign 
affairs, particularly since Mr. Lansing, in 
whom the public believes, has taken Mr. 
Bryan’s place. 

At present the public mind is more con- 
cerned with national defense than any 
other one topic. Strategically the Demo- 
crats have the advantage on this subject. 
They have the opportunity to satisfy an 
unmistakable popular desire and they can 
even count upon a measure of support 
from their political opponents in so doing. 
Moreover, they can hardly overdo the job 
because the character of the President is a 
good defense against the cry of militarism. 
Mr. Wilson is in a position to give the 
country much more nearly what it needs 
than are the more boisterous advocates of 
national defense whom a large part of the 
public fears to trust with firearms. 

If the Democrats fail to measure up to 
this public demand, national defense will 
be the most available Republican issue in 
1916. ‘The full dinner pail is out of date. 
Mr. Bryan would have made a good issue, 
but he is gone. Anything that might 
have been made out of the Mexican situa- 
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tion has lost importance in the shadow of 
our dealings with Germany. 

Moreover, Republican personalities have 
suffered from the lack of the dignity and 
power of office. There are no inspiring 
figures of men of prime leadership. 

In a year many things may happen, but 
at present there seems to be no figure on 
the horizon that in any way bulks with 
the personality now in the White House. 


RESTORING A REPUBLIC 


HE United States at present is col- 
lecting the customs, preserving 
order, and acting as confidential 

and respected adviser to the Haitian Gov- 
ernment. 

It has taken the United States a very 
long time to intervene in Haiti. To find 
an example in recent history of greater 
forbearance, greater patience, would be 
difficult. No honest Haitian patriot, and 
no member of a foreign government with 
any respect for the truth, can question 
this attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment in the past nor, with the examples 
of Cuba and Santo Domingo before him, 
can he properly question the good faith 
of this last intervention. 

Having exhausted every possible re- 
source in giving the Haitians time and re- 
peated occasions to put their own house 
in order, now that we have gone in to do 
that work for them we are going to do it 
properly and thoroughly. It may take us 
several years to do so. Nothing will be 
accomplished by merely tiding over the 
chaos of the last revolution; to bring about 
a better era, to establish law and order, will 
mean something like the forming of a new 
national habit in Haiti. It will take time 
to put revolutions, the kind of revolution 
which has for many years taken the place 
there of elections, out of fashion. That 
part of the island which is politically sane 
and honest has long desired exactly the 
present condition of affairs, and that very 
overwhelming majority of the population 
which is dependent upon agriculture must 
soon realize the benefits to themselves of 
honest management of the customs reve- 
nues and the maintenance of peace and 
good order throughout the island. 
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President D’Artiguenave is a particu- 
larly appropriate official at the present 
juncture. He happens to be persona grata 
to all the various factions in what passes 
in Haiti for politics. For many years 
he has been head of the Haitian Senate, 
an achievement which in itself proves his 
political dexterity. He knows how to 
deal with his own people and he knows how 
to deal with foreigners. He is a well- 
educated mulatto. President D’Artigue- 
nave can be depended upon to do what he 
is told by the United States authorities, and 
his unique value comes in his being able 
to codperate with the reconstructing forces 
without giving too much offense to the 
reconstructed. 

An honest administration of the Haitian 
customs means that, even with only an 
average coffee crop maturing at present, the 
revenues of the Republic will be increased 
by nearly two million dollars, which is a 
good deal of money in Haiti. That is to say, 
something like 30 or 40 per cent. of these 
revenues have hitherto been lost in graft or 
in smuggling. Revolutions have been born 
out of that lost percentage, and little 
schooners, sailing by night out of Haitian 
ports on the north coast, have landed on 
Turk’s Island or Great Inagua in their big 
cargoes a portion of the interest on the 
national debt. With our representatives 
in every port and a real revenue cutter ser- 
vice off the coast those fleets will henceforth 
lie at anchor or take to less remunerative 
fishing again. 

Haitian coffee pays $3 a hundred pounds 
export duty, so that about one-fifth of its 
value, at $12 or $15 a hundred pounds, 
ought to go into the revenues of the island. 
A good average crop, as for example that 
of the present year, ought to yield about 
55 million pounds, although some crops, 
possibly due to a combination of weather, 
honesty, and alert coast guards, have rup 
up as high as 80 million. With the revo- 
lutionary armies back on their plantations 
now and the increased industry which is 
sure to come from settled conditions on the 
island, we may expect to find even this 
latter figure exceeded. 

It is a very troublesome task that we 
have tackled. There will be exasperating 
delays and misunderstandings, a lot of 
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trouble for white men in a hot country 
peopled by blacks. But we have started 
in at last to establish in peace and pros- 
perity a community which has wasted it- 
self for a hundred years, and we are going 
to see it through to success. 


OUR TASK IN MEXICO 


UR great task in Mexico is to get 

a Mexican government upon its 

feet which will have strength 
enough to maintain order and breadth 
enough to encourage progress. A govern- 
ment without strength will fail to establish 
order in the beginning. A government 
without vision will fail to maintain order 
in the end, for the day of despotism in 
Mexico is gone. 

We should have preferred, of course, 
that Mexico produce a capable and per- 
manent government unaided, but as it 
has failed to do that we are under the 
necessity of lending it moral, material, 
or military aid. In the moral aid several 
of the countries of South America have 
joined us and presumably, therefore, if 
moral suasion fails these countries will see 
the necessity of using further means to 
set Mexico upon its feet. 

The task consists, first of all, of establish- 
ing order. 

The military forces which are operating 
in Mexico at present are not very formid- 
able bodies. They are not nearly as 
formidable as they were earlier in the 
revolution. Their equipment and_per- 
sonnel have been wasted. The _ public 
support of the various factions has 
dwindled and arms have been increasingly 
scarce during the last year. If the worst 
solution is forced on us we shall have to 
use our military forces. Their task would 
be to take and hold the principal railroad 
iines in the Republic. Without these no 
organized resistance is possible, for rivers 
and roads are of little use in Mexico. The 
chief struggles of the revolutionists have 
been for the railroads, and Villa _par- 
ticularly has based his military operations 
on the rail lines. 

With such rail control the policing of 
Mexico is very possible under the rurale 
system adopted by Porfirio Diaz. One of 
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his chief reasons for encouraging railroads 
was to make his method of policing possible. 

If some Mexican government can be 
found that can unite or control the vari- 
ous factions, so much the better. If not, 
there is our army as the last resource. 

But when physical order is established 
the big administrative task begins. The 
revolution has destroyed property and 
killed citizens of half the nations of the 
world. These are acts which call for 
reparation and indemnities. They call 
loudly, too, for when the European war is 
over the different nations will not be in a 
patient mood, any more than the United 
States was in a patient mood after the 
Civil War. Presumably we might have 
had enough of war. Practically we started 
armies for Mexico to help the Mexicans 
drive out Maximilian. 

The indemnities that Mexico will have 
to pay will further burden the already 
hard task of reviving her finances. With- 
out considering the debts contracted by 
the various factions there are the per- 
manent expenses of the government, the 
interest on the national debt, etc., which 
must be paid, arrears and all, though much 
of the property for which the debt was 
created, such as the railroads, has been 
damaged or destroyed by the revolution. 
The foreigners in Mexico will probably get 
something in payment for the losses the 
revolution inflicted on them. The Mexi- 
cans as a rule will not. Foreigners will 
have a greater advantage than ever over 
the Mexicans in industry. The revolu- 
tion cannot help but make the foreign 
financial domination more secure than 
ever. And this again presents a trying 
problem for reconstruction, for one of the 
grievances of the original revolutionists 
was that Diaz had sold the country to the 
foreigners in order to get it developed. 

The resurrection of Mexican finance is 
very directly a problem for the United 
States. There is not likely to be much 
European money available for Mexico, and 
if there were European finance in Mexico 
upon a very large scale would give a 
European hold upon Mexico that at 
least would temper the Monroe Doctrine 
as we now see it. It would be the con- 
troversy we have had with Germany over 
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Haiti over again only on a much larger 
scale. On the other hand our Government 
does not want to appear to force American 
money upon Mexico with our fleet as its 
guarantee; and without the fleet as its 
guarantee American money would hardly 
go to Mexico except at exorbitant rates. 

The establishment of order and the 
resuscitation of finance and industry are 
the two immediate tasks in Mexico. ‘The 
more fundamental and longer task is the 
education of the Mexican people. Enough 
information and suspicion has sifted down 
among the masses to preclude the reéstab- 
lishment of a complete despotism. There 
is not now enough intelligence among the 
population to make workable a_ real 
democracy, though a democracy with 
universal manhood suffrage is the form of 
government the Mexican constitution calls 
for. Somehow a_ kind of compromise 
democracy must be carried on while the 
slow processes of education work upon a 
somewhat primitive people. 

The great task of the United States is 
to see that no outside influence blocks the 
reconstruction of Mexico and to help along 
the Mexicans themselves in such a way as 
to wound Mexican sensibilities as little 
as possible. 

To meet its difficult problems Mexico 
has a small minority of educated men, the 
beginnings of a middle class of independent 
farmers and citizens, especially in the 
northern states, and a large group of peons 
—ignorant, with little ambition, and easily 
imposed upon. 

Under good leadership their ambition 
can be aroused and they can become 
orderly and good workmen. What capa- 
bilities of citizenship they have in them 
only the great experiment of time will tell. 
To insure them every chance in this experi- 
ment is the great task of the United States. 
It is not the task of a few years. It is the 
task of half a century. 





THE UNWORKABLE SEAMEN’S ACT 
OLICITOR THURMAN of the 


Department of Commerce and 
Attorney General Gregory have 


both decided that the La Follette steam- 
ship law is so worded that practically all 
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its requirements which involve expense 
would apply to American ships and to 
practically none other. ‘This means that as 
soon as the war is over the ships which 
have been coming under American registry 
will have an added incentive to seek regis- 
try under another flag. 

Solicitor Thurman made it clear in his 
opinion “that the only foreign vessels 
which would be required to com- 
ply with the rules of Section 14 of the Sea- 
men’s Act [the rules involving the greatest 
expense] would be: 

‘All foreign private steam vessels carrying 
passengers from any port of the United 
States to any other place or country (first) 
which belong to countries whose inspection laws 
do not approximate those of the United States, 
and (second) those countries whose inspection 
laws do approximate those of the United States, 
but which countries do not by their laws accord 
similar privileges of exemption from inspection 
to vessels of the United States.’ ”’ 

This exempts practically all the foreign 
shipping that comes to our shores. 

The Seamen’s Law was meant to be a 
lever to raise other shipping to the high 
cost of American shipping and establish 
a parity on that basis. What it will do 
unless amended or abolished seems to be 
to make the discrepancy between the costs 
of operation of American and foreign 
vessels greater than ever. 

One of the strongest forces behind the 
Seamen’s Law was Mr. Andrew Furuseth, 
the very able and sincere secretary of the 
International Seamen’s Union. _ His effort 
was to force up seamen’s wages ali round 
the world to the level of the American 
seamen in the protected coastwise trade 
on which his union has a firm grip. The 
method of doing this was to make it possible 
for foreign sailors to desert in this country. 
For example, if a sailor at Havre shipped 
on a French steamer for the return trip 
to New York and back at the prevailing 
wage scale at Havre, the Seamen’s Law 
means to make it possible for him to get 
his wages for the trip over on arriving at 
New York, whereupon he can refuse to go 
back unless he is paid the higher scale 
prevailing here. This ingenious scheme 
for making the tail wag the dog is not 
likely to work any more than any other 
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scheme to accomplish so unnatural a 
purpose is likely to work. 

With the Seamen’s Law and Secretary 
McAdoo’s proposal for a Government- 
financed shipping company before us we 
seem to be using up a good deal of energy 
in somewhat uncorrelated efforts to meet 
a great national problem. 

Perhaps it would be better if we should 
clear the whole slate and try to work out 
a comprehensive programme to cover the 
entire subject. It is, therefore, a good sign 
that the President has requested the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, with the 
help of the Treasury and Commerce De- 
partments, to investigate the whole sub- 
ject and make a report to him before the 
opening of Congress. 


IMMIGRATION WHEN THE WAR 
ENDS 


ETWEEN June 30, 1913, and June 

30, 1914, the excess of immigration 

over emigration was 584,075. Be- 

tween June, 1914, and June, 1915, it was 

50,000. Another year of the war means 

that another twelve months will bring us 
no added hands for unskilled labor. 

Since the war began, despite booms in 
certain activities we have not needed the 
usual annual complement of immigrants. 
Industrially we have been better off with- 
outthem. But with the growing activity in 
business and transportation we may begin 
to feel the drying up of our raw labor supply. 

During the last twenty years we have 
averaged a net immigration of about 
1,000,000 a year in good times and about 
700,000 a year in bad. Even in 1893 
502,917 aliens came to our shores, and in 
1907 the total was 1,285,349. We have 
not in fifty years had two years in suc- 
cession with as little increase in our raw 
labor supply as 50,000 a year. As long 
as the war lasts we shall have to do with- 
out the increase of laborers to which we 
have become accustomed. F ven after the 
war is over, some people seem to think, 
all of Europe’s available labor supply will 
be needed at home. Probably it will, but 
probably, also, the labor will not want to 
stay there. 

Labor cannot get profitable work unless 
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capital is there to supply it, and in many 
of the European countries capital will be 
very scarce when this war is over. In all 
probability the largest sum of capital 
least impaired will be in the United States, 
and that capital will call loudly for labor. 
It is reasonable to look forward after the 
war to a great stream of immigration. 

We have had commissions study the 
matter. The facts are well known. 

The Russian Jews, the southern Italians, 
certain Austrian subjects do not make good 
citizens rapidly. They are easily exploited 
in the labor market. They have poor 
standards of living and almost no standards 
of citizenship. Their inabilities force a 
paternalism either upon: their employers, 
which is dangerous, or upon our state and 
city governments, which is inconsistent 
with our practice of democracy. 

If we leave our immigration laws as they 
are at present we shall give, after the war, 
the maximum impetus to our construction 
work, steel industry, etc., to the detriment 
of the Nation’s political ability. 

If we limit the immigration we shall also 
limit certain “industrial progress,’ but we 
shall at the same time maintain a higher 
level of citizenship and ward off the more 
acute attack of social indigestion which 
the advent of these immigrants brings 
with them. 

There is some disposition to look upon 
the United States as an asylum for the 
oppressed. That is a very creditable in- 
stitution but we should not get it confused 
with a home for the unfit. 

Under our democracy a man gets much 
and in turn we ask more initiative from 
him than do the paternal governments of 
Continental Europe. Our system can be 
overloaded if it takes in too many people 
who do not understand it, and we shall be 
in danger of that overloading when the war 
is over unless we guard ourselves against it. 


LYNCHING AND ILLITERACY 


HE State of Georgia needs a heavy 
inoculation of civilization. The 
chief virus in that inoculation is 

education and the broadening of viewpoint 


that comes with it. For a more educated 
and a more tolerant point of view would 
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enable Georgians in general to form a 
public opinion which would preclude lynch- 
ing. In an educated community, when 
justice goes astray the leading citizens get 
together peaceably to work for a reform in 
the law. Whatever success they achieve 
is progress in civilization. In an un- 
educated community, when the law goes 
astray the léading citizens seize their guns 
and take the law violently into their own 
hands. The success of their efforts is a 
measure of progress toward barbarism. 

In Georgia the humiliating climax to the 
Frank lynching came in the shape of an 
Atlanta pastor’s approval of the murder 
from the pulpit. A city in which a 
preacher can do that has at least some very 
rotten spots in its civilization. 

And to a certain extent Georgia shows 
an appreciation of its deficiencies. Wher- 
ever you find a community that cannot 
stand criticism you have found a com- 
munity that is not quite at ease with itself. 
Such extreme touchiness as the people of 
Georgia showed over other people’s in- 
terest in the Frank case is not a sign of 
confidence, strength, or wisdom. 

There will be Georgians who will resent 
the imputation that the state is backward 
educationally. Let them go to the nearest 
library and look up the statistics of illiter- 
acy, the library statistics, and find out the 
facts about the circulation of all kinds of 
reading matter in their state. In these 
things Georgia is backward and conse- 
quently the public opinion of the state is 
an uninstructed public opinion. This is 
particularly unfortunate because on this 
uninstructed public opinion falls the solu- 
tion of one of the most difficult problems 
that face the country—the relation of two 
unequal races in a democracy. 

It may seem gratuitous to connect the 
Frank lynching with the Negro problem. 
But the connection is there. Presumably 
the first lynchings were the lynchings of 
Negroes for rape. Then followed lynch- 
ings for murder. Then lynchings for 
poisoning mules, then lynchings of any- 
body for anything that particularly in- 
censed the local feelings. In this way the 
presence of the helpless Negro has pulled 
down the standards of the white popula- 
tion. It has done it in other ways also. 
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One of the most difficult things in history 
is for a stronger race to live with a weaker 
one, for the weaker race is not only a 
constant hindrance to progress but a 
constant temptation as well. The theory 
of a democracy does not allow for large 
masses of semi-helpless ignorant citizens. 

The task Georgia is faced with is the 
building up of a better civilization against 
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somewhat heavy odds. The Frank case 
is a symptom that the task is still some- 
what backward. But the Frank case 
only throws into high relief the deficiencies 
of the state’s civilization. It is silent on 
the small army of men who see the situa- 
tion clearly and who are working day and 
night for education and the civilization 
that follows it. 


THE WAR, WALL STREET, AND WATER 


THE ABSURD INCREASE IN THE MARKET VALUE OF CERTAIN STOCKS UNDER THE 
SPELL OF “‘WAR ORDERS’’—A FIT OF SPECULATION IN WHICH THE PUBLIC 
HAS ACTED AS IF THE ENTIRE VALUE OF THESE ORDERS WAS PROFIT 


HEN two busy Ameri- 

cans meet nowadays, 

after discussing the pro- 

gress of the war and 

perhaps _ personalities, 
one is pretty sure to ask the other: “ What 
do you think of the market”’? 

The question has reference, of course, 
to the stock market—or more specifically 
to that part of the market in which the 
so-called “war stocks” are being bought 
and sold. It may be asked with a view to 
comparing notes on active personal partici- 
pation in the excitement these stocks have 
been affording; or it may be asked merely 
because of passive interest in a new Wall 
Street phenomenon—for that is what the 
war-stock market in many of its aspects 
is really found to be. In either event 
it is a question that has possibilities for 
making unusually lively conversation. 

It has been gratifying that relatively 
so few of the Wor.Lp’s Work readers who 
have written to the investment depart- 


ment during the last few months have . 


asked this question in a way that would in- 
dicate they were seriously thinking about 
committing themselves to the purchase of 
any of this spectacular group of stocks. 
As in the past, the biggest proportion of 
inquiries has been from people looking for 
safety of principal first and substantial 
income second and quite obviously caring 
little about speculative profits in the mar- 
ket place. But it is timely to refer to 
some of the phases of this newest stock 





market phenomenon, if for no other reason 
than to confirm the sound judgment of 
those who have refused to permit their 
imaginations to be fired by it, and who, in 
putting their money away during these 
times of financial uncertainty, have stuck 
consistently to well recognized investment 
principles. 

The most striking fact about the war 
stocks is that the speculative increase in 
their value equals the sum of all the war 
orders that have been placed in this coun- 
try. In other words, the public has al- 
ready discounted not only all the profits 
in these orders but their gross value as well. 

The war-stock market may be said to 
date from early in March with the begin- 
ning of the surprisingly active trading and 
sensational price advance in the common 
stock of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
At first, this movement seems to have been 
surrounded by more or less mystery, but 
whatever other contributing causes it 
may have had they were not diligently 
sought, after it had been widely chronicled 
that the Bethlehem Corporation was des- 
tined to become, if it had not already be- 
come, the largest American maker of guns 
and ammunition for the fighting nations 
of Europe. 

Statements about the corporation’s rap- 
idly mounting earnings, at first couched 
only in very general terms, but later given 
some appearance of definiteness by what 
were said to be the estimates of the well- 
informed regarding the extent of its war 
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contracts, and flavored by many a pictur- 
esque account of the business-getting abil- 
ity of President “Charlie” Schwab, were 
sedulously circulated until, finally, the 
records of the market place began to give 
the unmistakable evidence that the public 
was “getting in on Bethlehem.” 

Thus was the most notable of the so- 
called “war brides” presented to the specu- 
latively inclined public by “ professional” 
Wall Street, which found so much encour- 
agement in the manner of the public’s 
reception that it has eagerly welcomed the 
opportunity to present with similar cere- 
monials as many more as it has had the 
ingenuity to discover, until the total 
now numbers well over a half hundred of 
both listed and unlisted stocks. 

On the whole, the most conspicuous of 
these have been the stocks of companies 
engaged either in the direct manufacture 
of ordnance and explosives, or in furnish- 
ing the raw materials for them. But there 
has been much activity of the spectacular 
kind in many others, representing a ‘wide 
range of industry, including the making of 
almost every class of military necessities 
from armored motor-cars to pots and pans. 

To show more particularly the scope of 
the war-stock market, as it has.lately devel- 
oped, the table on pages 640-641 has been 
prepared. It gives the number of out- 
standing shares of the stocks that have 
been among the most active; the amount 
of appreciation per share from the low 
prices that prevailed in the quiet market 
of the early part of the year calculated on 
the basis of the high prices recorded up to 
the middle of August; and (in round num- 
bers) the total gain in the market value of 
the various issues. 

It is when one tries to find justification 
in probable, or even possible, profits 
from the war contracts of these companies 
for this suddenly promoted growth of 
$850,000,000 in the market value of their 
stocks that one becomes convinced that he 
is the wise man who has been able, in the 
face of all the excitement of the boom, to 
exercise enough of the ordinary restraints 
of judgment to leave the professional 
speculator to make the final reckoning. 

To begin with, no one knows the total 
amount of contracts for munitions and 


other military supplies that have been 
placed with American manufacturers. In 
a very few isolated cases, companies en- 
gaged on such contracts have made public 
their figures, officially. But for obvious 
reasons, all the agents of foreign purchasers 
and most of the officers of the companies 
concerned have held information on this 
point to be confidential, and refused stead- 
fastly to divulge it. 

Wall Street, in other words, has for the 
most part been left entirely to its own de- 
vices in estimating the totals of war con- 
tracts. That it may have, in some in- 
stances, underestimated, is possible. That 
it has, consciously or unconsciously, in 
many instances vastly over-estimated is 
certain. For example, one of its estimates 
of $100,000,000, which furnished the im- 
petus for the rapid initial advance in one 
of the stocks of this group, was promptly 
characterized as a “wild exaggeration” by 
the vice-president of the company, who ex- 
plained that although their inquiries had 
been almost continuous, they included 
“many duplications and some rainbows”; 
and that the total amount figured on up to 
that time did not reach $20,000,000. 
Another estimate of $85,000,000 was 
officially stamped incorrect, with the sig- 
nificant explanation that “what little unus- 
ual business” the company had contracted 
for would not interfere in any way with 
its regular output. And still another esti- 
mate of $24,000,000 was shown by figures 
officially announced to have been 50 per 
cent. too high. 

Possibly, with duplications properly 
accounted for and “rainbows”’ eliminated, 
the total of all these contracts might be 
placed somewhere around a billion dollars. 
At any rate, that is the figure which is ac- 
cepted by many of the more conservative 
element of the Wall Street community as 
being approximately correct. Compared 
with that, the figure showing the market 
appreciation in the stocks of the fifty or 
more companies listed in the accompanying 
table—which, by the way, does not include 
all that might properly be included in the 
war order category—gives a fairly clear 
idea of the extent to which the war-stock 
market at the top of its swing thus far had 
ceased to be governed by reasonable prob- 
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LISTED STOCKS 











COMPANY OUTSTANDING | PEE SHARE | APPRECIATION 

Allis-Chalmers common . . . . . 260,000 3832 $ 10,000,000 
Allis-Chalmers pfd.. oy 104,955 43 7,000,000 
Am. Brake Shoe & Fdy. com, . , 46,000 224 1,000,000 
Am. Brake Shoe preferred ‘ 50,000 50} 2,500,000 
American Can com. 412,333 393 16,250,000 
American Can pfd. . . ; 412,333 16 6,500,000 
Am. Car & Fdy. com. . . . 300,000 332 10,000,000 
Am. Car & Fdy. pfd. ‘ 300,000 63 2,000,000 
American Locomotive com. . ; 250,000 49 12,250,000 
American Locomotive pfd. . . . 250,000 252 6,250,000 
Am. Steel Foundries. . . . . .] 171,840 337 6,000,000 
Baldwin Loco. com. . 200,000 583 11,500,000 
Baldwin Loco. pfd. — 200,000 14 3,000,000 
Bethlehem Steel com. . , Sar 148,620 2643 39,250,000 
Bethlehem Steel pfd.. . , 149,000 89 13,250,000 
Continental Can com. . «. . . 80,000 54% 4,250,000 
Continental Can pfd.. 52,505 153 1,000,000 
Crucible Steel com. ; 245,784 743 18,000,000 
Crucible Steel pfd. . . » 250,000 22 5,500,000 
General Electric — 1,014,857 392 40,000,000 
General Motors com. . «2 . . 165,017 142 23,500,000 
General Motors pfd.. . . « . 149,852 19 2,750,000 
Int, Ag. Chem. com.. . . . 73,035 16 1,000,000 
Int. Ag. Chem. pfd.. .« 130,555 33} ,250,000 
Lackawanna Steel com. . 1 350,000 37 13,000,000 
Nat. Enam & Stamp. com.. 155,918 20} 3,000,000 
Nat. Enam. & Stamp. pfd. . 85,466 II 1,000,000 
National Lead com. . 206,554 263 5,500,000 
National Lead pfd. 243,676 63 1,500,000 
N. Y. Air Brake . 100,000 81} 8,000,000 
Press Steel Car com.. 125,000 42 5,250,000 
Press Steel Car pfd. . 125,000 163 2,000,000 

Carried forward . $ 286,250,000 














abilities or considerations of intrinsic values. 
It is preposterous, of course, in the cir- 
cumstances, that the total gain in the mar- 
ket value of these stocks should have 
reached a figure anywhere near the one 
that represents the total of war contracts 
negotiated. It is not with the gross 
amount of this business, but rather with 
the profits accruing therefrom that the rise 
in the stocks may properly be reconciled. 
Occasionally, Wall Street has stopped in its 
excitement to consider this phase of the mat- 
ter. But it has been rather too prone to 
draw hasty conclusions from the utterances 
of the few corporation managers who have 
given vague expression to their opinions, 
without taking into account the qualifica- 





tions with which such utterances have al- 
most invariably been hedged about. One 
day it has been found optimistically cal- 
culating profits generally as high as 334 per 
cent., because a certain officer had said he 
considered it possible for his company, 
with munition orders of $15,000,000, to 
make $5,000,000 to $6,000,000, “if every- 
thing goes according to calculation.” 
Whereas on the next it has been found 
loath to calculate at all, because it has 
been told of “a business man whose con- 
tract for shells looked like 100 per cent. 
profit when it was taken, who now says 
that so many unexpected hindrances to 
rapid production have turned up that he 
may not make a dollar.” 
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641 





LISTED STOCKS 





COMPANY 





Brought forward 
Rep. Iron & Steel com. . 
Rep. Iron & Steel pfd. 
Sloss Sheffield Steel 
Studebaker com. 
Studebaker pfd. 
Tennessee Copper. . . 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol com. . 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol pfd. . 
U. S. Steel com. ‘ 
U. S. Steel pfd. 
Westinghouse com.* . 
Westinghouse pfd.* 


Total . 


UNLISTED (CURB) STOCKS 


Aetna Explosives com. 
Atlas Powder . 

Bliss common*. ‘ 
Du Pont Powder com. 
Du Pont Powder pfd. 
Electric Boat com. 
Electric Boat pfd. 
Hercules Powder com. 
Intern’] Nickel com. . 
Niles-Bement-Pond com. 
Winchester Arms . 


Total, unlisted . 
Grand Total . 


*Par value $50 per share, but figured here as $100. 











NO. SHARES |APPRECIATION TOTAL 
OUTSTANDING PER SHARE APPRECIATION 
& ae Sf . .| $ 286,250,000 
271,910 283 7.500,000 
250,000 303 7,750,000 
100,000 323 3,250,000 
279,316 843 23,500,000 
117,580 16 2,000,000 
200,000 25 5,000,000 
120,000 59% 7,000,000 
60,000 273% 1,500,000 
5,083,025 392 201,500,000 
3,602,811 11t 40,500,000 
351,932 562 20,000,000 
39,987 19 750,000 
$606,500,000 
70,000 37 2,500,000 
30,000 124 3,750,000 
25,000 116 3,000,000 
294,287 505 148,500,000 
161,138 10 1,500,000 
49,996 380 19,000,000 
26,675 332 9,000,000 
71,500 275 19,500,000 
380,315 54 20,500,000 
85,000 48 4,000,000 
10,000 1645 16,500,000 
$247,750,000 1 
$854,250,000 

















In the cases of many of the individual 
companies, the outlook for profits is, of 
course, extremely hopeful. An agent for 
the Allies is quoted as having summarized 
the situation in the following logical way: 

“Those concerns which are now doing 
only their regular line of work, but on a 
vastly increased scale, and at higher prices, 
should make big earnings. Whether mak- 
ers of locomotives, electrical machinery, 
and cans are able to turn their hands to an 
entirely new trade and make more than a 
moderate profit remains to be seen.” 

Nor does it appear that sufficient em- 
phasis has yet been laid upon the fact that 
whatever may be the extent of the profits 
accruing from war contracts, they cannot 


in the very nature of the case impart tc 
the shares of the companies concerned any 
added value of the permanent kind. Such 
value must depend in the long run upon 
the course of ordinary business. 

So that, if war profits are considered, as 
it seems logical to consider most of them, 
as divisible surplus in which stockholders 
of the favored companies may be expected 
to share sometime in the form of special 
dividends; and if it should happen, after 
all, that even the most extravagant expec- 
tations in which Wall Street has indulged 
thus far are actually realized, the profits 
in the aggregate would still be far from 
adequate to justify the total gains in the 
market value of the siocks. 
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UNITED STATES 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


HE Worwp’s Work publishes each month one or more editorial articles about the 


activities of the Federal Government. 


These articles are written by a member of the 


editorial staff in Washington who keeps in close and constant touch with the men and 


measures of which he writes. 


The Washington Office (in the Munsey Building) will also answer readers’ questions 
about the work of any department of the Government. 


T MIGHT more appropriately be 
called the Peace Department. Peace 
broods along its marble corridors 
and pervades its quiet, high-ceiled 
offices. It is the same atmosphere 

which breathes through libraries and which 
also envelops the Departments of the 
Navy and State, housed in the same admin- 
istration building. It is a venerable place. 
In the early afternoon ancient door- 
keepers and messengers, both black and 
white, nod in their chairs, and the stone 
stairways are astir with the gentle com- 
ings and goings of nice old ladies employed 
by the Department of Peace. At 4:30 
every day its vast spaces are deserted. 

A great deal of highly efficient work is 
done every day in those quiet offices by 
quiet men in civil dress. But only a por- 
tion of that work is actually and practically 
military: the rest has instead to do, for 
instance, with keeping records of the Civil 
War, building dams in the Ohio, con- 
structing reservoirs in Minnesota, run- 
ning cables and telegraph lines in Alaska, 
and very capably administering the es- 
sentially civil governments of Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands. Not one of 
the Army officers on duty at the depart- 
ment wears his uniform during the per- 
formance of his official duties. He is not 
required to wear it. Were he so required 
he would be very apt to resent the require- 
ment as a hardship because of the general 
lack of appreciation of what his uniform 
signifies. In it, as he goes and comes, he is 
stared at and finds himself uncomfortably 
conspicuous. 





Since the Civil War, with a brief inter- 
ruption in 1898, the War Department has 
been organized and run on a basis of peace. 
In so far as peace is the ultimate object 
of its efficiency, this is not an inappro- 
priate sub-title; in so far as it characterizes 
its method and its attitude toward its 
responsibilities it is utterly inappropriate. 

The War Department and the United 
States Army, which it honestly adminis- 
ters, are, presumably, exactly what the 
majority of the people in this country 
have hitherto wanted in the way of mili- 
tary organization. Like other branches of 
the Government, this department is 
responsive to public opinion, and as it 
exists to-day it is an accurate index of the 
public opinion of the last half century. 
On the standard thus set for it, it is a 
capable organization. But the standard 
is not a standard of preparedness for war, 
and the War Department is not an engine 
to force a righteous peace. 

lf we really desire righteous peace we 
shall find out that the way thereto is, not 
by maintaining a War Department on the 
basis of peace, but fairly, and frankly, 
and thoroughly on the basis of efficient war 

The popular conception of a Generai 
Staff is very apt to be visualized as be- 
longing in a Washington office. That is 
exactly where most of it now is and where 
it rightly belongs in peace time. But the 
place for a commanding general and his 
staff in time of war is with his command at 
the front. That is where Cadorna is 
spending all his time now; that is where 
Grand Duke Nicholas has been during the 
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last fourteen months. The peace time 
functions of the General Staff Corps are 
to advise the Secretary in all military mat- 
ters, to prepare strategical and tactical 
plans for possible war contingencies, and 
to codrdinate the various permanent bu- 
reaus in the department and the military 
units in the field. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


In the first of these three functions its 
efficiency depends partly upon its own per- 
sonnel and partly upon the personality 
of the Secretary. Since the organization 
of the General Staff in February, 1903, it 
has balanced up and down in actual power 
and usefulness, some of the time supreme 
and some of the time out-influenced and 
subordinated by the Bureaucracy. A 
strong Staff has prevailed in recommending 
progressive legislation and advocating 
higher military standards in the service; 
a weak staff has been content to let well 
enough alone. Mr. Root and Mr. Stim- 
son, when Secretaries of War, leaned 
heavily on their Staff Corps. Mr. Taft 
took the advice of his personal friends in 
the department. Mr. Garrison made 
active use of his Staff during the first two 
years of his office, but has recently been 
dealing more directly with individual bu- 
reaus and departments. 

We must not forget that the function 
of a Secretary of War is much more im- 
portant in time of peace than in war. 
By law he has a double relationship to the 
service both in peace and war. On the 
one hand he is the channel through which 
the President’s chief command of the 
Army is exercised; he is charged with 
carrying out the policies of the President 
in military affairs; his acts are the Presi- 
dent’s acts and his directions and orders 
are the President’s directions and orders. 
On the other hand he is also entrusted by 
law with the supply, payment, and recruit- 
ment of the Army, as well as the expendi- 
ture of all appropriations voted for its sup- 
port. Inthe French Ministry of War the 
corresponding former relationship has now 
been done away with. M. Millerand is 
charged simply with fiscal responsibilities 
and duties, matters of purely military re- 
sponsibility resting with the General Staff. 


An excellent example of the efficient 
working of this system in France was 
afforded by the operations in August and 
September last year called the Battle 
of the Marne. A civilian direction of 
the French army would never have ap- 
proved that long withdrawal from the 
Belgian frontier to the outskirts of Paris. 
Indeed, that wonderfully patient man- 
ceuvre was successfully carried out against 
the repeated protests and opposition of 
the civil Government. 

The Secretary’s main peace function is 
in the construction and presentation of 
the Army budget. Mr. Garrison is the 
Army spokesman to Congress, the mouth- 
piece of the Army to the President. 

In recent times the various Secretaries 
of War have not been very successful in 
this, their main function. Since the reor- 
ganization effected under Secretary of 
War Root the needs of the Army have been 
set forth with great clearness by several 
Secretaries of War, but no one of them has 
been able to induce Congress to make 
any major reforms. Mr. Garrison is 
blessed with a better opportunity to pre- 
sent his case than his predecessors had. 
If we are ever to begin a fundamental re- 
form of our military system now is the 
time to do it. 

The codrdinating function of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps may be well illustrated 
by its present alignment. The thirty- 
eight officers composing it are presumed to 
represent the best brains and the most 
thorough military training in the Army. 
The colonels, majors, and captains com- 
posing most of it have been appointed on 
the basis of their previous work in the 
service schools and at the War College. 
Every man of them is, or ought to be, a 
highly trained specialist. 

But out of the thirty-eight members of 
the Corps nominally at Washington, nine 
or ten are on duty in other localities. For 
example, Colonel Glenn is chief of Gen- 
eral Wood’s Eastern Department, with 
headquarters on Governors Island; Colo- 
nel Swift is chief of staff of the Western 
Division at San Francisco, and Major 
Hay is General Funston’s chief of staff 
with the Second Division on the Mexican 
border. Thus the larger departmental 
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and divisional units all over the country 
are, in time of peace, closely codrdinated 
by these representative Staff officers from 
the General Staff Corps at Washington. 
In time of war the same arrangement 
would be maintained, although the per- 
sonnel might be radically altered. 


THE BUREAUS 


Composing the actual working office 
force of the War Department, nominally 
under the General Staff Corps, but much of 
the time actually parallel with or superior 
to it, are eight “bureaus.” By the Act 
of February, 1903, which established the 
General Staff, the chief of that Corps is 
“charged with the duty” of supervising 
all of these bureaus, but the habit of 
generations is mightier than a statute 
and this particular law is sometimes more 
honored in the breach than in the obser- 
vance. In the Army Register only one 
of these “bureaus” is actually so called, 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs. The others 
are put down as “Departments” or 
“Corps.” The departments are those of 
the Adjutant-General, Inspector-General, 
Judge-Advocate-General, and the Medical 
and Ordnance departments. These are 
all housed in the Army part of the big 
administration building next the White 
House, together with the Quartermaster, 
Engineer, and Signal Corps. 

The especial province and character of 
work in most of these subdivisions is to a 
military man clearly indicated by its 
name, but to the average civilian the desig- 
nation is not always clear. When one 
comes to study their separate functions 
the intricacy and volume of the office 
work involved in running the peaceful 
War Department appears overwhelming. 
One begins to understand the Bay of 
Fundy tide of clerical employees which sets 
in to the administration offices every 
morning at 9 and flows out with equal 
promptness at 4:30 every afternoon. That 
civilian army of men and women is appro- 
priately engaged in civilian employment. 
The character of the work they do is ex- 
cellent. It is, however, a fair criticism 
of our military establishment to question 
the advisability of employing 700 line 
officers three or four years at a time in 


administrative work, in Washington and 
elsewhere, away from their commands. It 
is another fair criticism to compare the 
enormous volume of paper work in our 
service with that in European armies. 
The office work of a colonel commanding 
a Bavarian regiment covers about half 
an hour every day. In the office beside 
the colonel is one clerk and one chair. 
The clerk sits on the chair. In the French 
army, paper and office work is reduced to a 
minimum, and that part of it which has 
survived efficiency tests is very largely 
carried out by reservists or civilian em- 
ployees physically unfit for active mili- 
tary service, under the supervision of 
Staff officers on short detailed duty. 

In this criticism and in all such com- 
parisons we must be fair to the Army. 
With its excellences and its defects, the 
War Department is the creature of Con- 
gress. Its system is the kind of system 
which is well adapted to the national habit 
of mind toward military affairs. 

The same organization which now seems 
so top-heavy is to a great extent justified 
by its adaptability to the improvisation 
of armies which we should need in case 
of emergency. The department as at 
present organized could administer an 
army 4oo per cent. larger by an addition 
to its present force of something like five 
per cent. It must also be remembered 
that of the 700 line officers detailed for 
administrative work, 100 are very use- 
fully employed as instructors with militia 
in the various states, 150 odd are attached 
to schools and colleges, and about 300 
are either instructing or receiving in- 
struction in the Army service schools or 
the War College. 


THE ADJUTANT-GEN ERAL’S OFFICE 


General McCain, the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, is a kind of glorified secretary, libra- 
rian, and bookkeeper of the United States 


‘Army. He runs most of the correspond- 


ence for the Regular Army and the mili- 
tia, issues all the orders, and keeps all the 
records. Whatever were done, therefore, 
by way of cutting down the paper work in 
the department, a very large proportion 
of this bureau’s work would have to be 
retained. General McCain’s office is also 
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a military census bureau. He distributes all 
commissions, compiles and issues the Army 
Register and the Army List and Directory, 
and he has charge of the recruiting service. 

All these activities are military in char- 
acter and necessary to the proper direction 
of the Army. But in addition to these 
duties, the Adjutant-General of the de- 
partment is saddled with an enormous 
mass of non-military work which ought 
either to be done away with entirely or 
placed in charge of antiquarian institu- 
tions, museums, or sanitariums. The pen- 
sion incubus lies heavily over this bureau, 
which also keeps the military records of the 
Revolutionary War, Confederate records, 
and runs a kind of genealogical, anatomical, 
and social graveyard of all organizations 
of officers and enlisted men who have been 
in the service since 1770. 


THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Under General Garlington’s ‘direction, 
to quote from the Army Regulations now 
in force, come all such matters as “ pertain 
to the efficiency of the Army, the condition 
and state of supplies of all kinds, of arms, 
and equipments of the conduct, 
discipline, and efficiency of officers and 
troops.” The long period of peace which 
we have enjoyed tends to throw the em- 
phasis on that part of the Inspector-Gen- 
eral’s activities which have to do with 
material and expenditures rather than upon 
the efficiency of personnel and the per- 
formances of different military units. 
For this reason, therefore, though we find a 
scrupulously careful and economical dis- 
charge of one phase of this bureau’s 
duties, there is not an equivalent practical 
and constant incentive toward increased 
effectiveness on the part of individuals or 
troops in a purely military way. These 
standards are not the fault of the bureau; 
they are the necessary result of our lack 
of military policy and of the attitude of 
Congress toward the Army and Navy. ° 


THE ARMY’S LEGAL SYSTEM 


As neither officers nor soldiers in the 
Army can be tried for military offenses in a 
civil court of law, a military department 
of justice has always been maintained as 
part of the War Department under the 


direction of the Judge-Advocate-General. 
General Crowder, who ably administers 
this bureau, is at once judge, counsel, jury, 
recorder, trustee, and real estate agent. 
He has no time to think about war or 
rumors of war with other nations. He has 
more than he can possibly attend to all 
day long throughout the year in keeping 
track of any internecine strife which results 
in the service itself. Under his depart- 
ment all the general courts martial are 
held, as well as the courts of inquiry which 
must precede the sessions of courts mar- 
tial. He directs military commissions 
and endeavors to keep track of all papers 
relating to title of lands under the control 
of the War Department, except the public 
buildings and grounds in the District of 
Columbia, which come under the imme- 
diate charge of Colonel Harts, of the Engi- 
neer Corps. 


SPENDING THE APPROPRIATIONS 


The War Department spends every 
year, not counting the 172 millions cheer- 
fully voted by Congress for pensions, a 
little more than half the amount of money 
which the German Government spent on 
its entire military establishment in 1913. 
General Aleshire spends the money. His 
sub-department is the most directly ser- 
viceable on a military basis next to the 
actual fighting arm of the service. One 
of the two chief lessons of the present war 
has been the general recognition of supply 
as a main ingredient of success or failure. 
Such armies as modern war has brought 
into being can no longer live off the 
country. Equally as wonderful as the 
fighting of the German and Austrian 
armies in their sustained offensive into 
Poland has been the unfailing mainten- 
ance of their supply. 

Our commissariat is called the Quarter- 
master Corps. It provides transport of 
every kind for the movement of troops and 
war material. It provides food, clothing, 
camp and garrison equipage, builds and 
maintains all permanent camps, such as 
barracks and. storehouses, and even laps 
over on to the Navy’s proper jurisdiction 
in building and maintaining ships, boats, 
docks, and wharves that are needed for 
military purposes. 








The Medical Bureau is one subdivision 
, the function of which is fairly clear to 
all. Colonel Gorgas and his subordinates 
are charged with the duty of keeping 
the Army healthy. What the general 
public, however, is apt to forget is 
that in the performance of its regular 
duty the Medical Department of the Army 
has contributed enormously to general 
progress in medical and sanitary matters. 
The Army doctors killed yellow fever out 
of Cuba and thereby afterward kept the 
Panama Canal from being lined with 
cemeteries. A soldier surgeon stamped 
tropical anemia out of Porto Rico, and the 
extraordinary success of typhoid inocula- 
tion in the United States Army has given 
it international currency. 


MUNITIONS OF WAR 


The progress of the European war 
proves that when our turn comes what is 
now the ordnance department will prob- 
ably be elevated into an importance 
worthy of a Cabinet position. General 
Crozier buys or makes and distributes 
all the guns and rifles, cartridges, shells, 
and powder that are used in the Army. 
He runs the big arsenals at Watertown, 
Mass., and Rock Island, Ill. He even 
seems to trespass on General Aleshire’s 
territory in providing by law horse equip- 
ment and harness for field artillery and 
cavalry. 

Up to August, 1914, this was a com- 
paratively placid jurisdiction. It is hardly 
conceivable that it ever can be quite so 
placid again. To provide and keep in 
stock enough ammunition to last our field 
artillery a day and a half, as was the case 
less than two years ago, is one thing. To 
have direction of the ordnance now being 
produced in this country for the bellig- 
erent armies, even though it be only about 
one per cent. of the total amount used in 
Europe, is quite another thing. The tre- 
mendous new industrial development in 
this country will all come under the direc- 
tion of the ordnance department in case 
we are plunged into war. 

Technically, the best brains in the Army 
go into the Engineer Corps. Even a peace- 
at-any-price advocate will probably agree 
that this branch of the Army at least is 
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usefully and constructively employed. 
Every time he navigates an inland water- 
way or goes safely in and out of an ocean 
port he profits by their labor. They have 
materially helped to make Washington 
the most beautiful city in this country, 
if not in the world. They build levees on 
the Mississippi River and hold the banks 
of the Missouri from washing out into the 
Gulf ofMexico. All this, and much work 
of a similar constructive character besides, 
they do without any thought of war, 
and in addition they are supposed to select 
sites for military works and to build there- 
upon such military defenses as Congress 
will allow. 

The Signal Corps is an American mili- 
tary creation which was first organized 
immediately after the Civil War. It has 
wired Cuba and Alaska and made a time 
record for the installation of field telegraph 
in the Philippines. It runs permanent 
and temporary wireless stations. All mili- 
tary aviation is under its jurisdiction. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


The civil governments of Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands are both ad- 
ministered by the War Department under 
a special division called the Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs, at the head of which is 
Brigadier-General McIntyre. For the War 
Department to control the native regi- 
ment of Porto Ricans and the regular army 
and constabulary in the Philippines is ap- 
propriate to its proper function. But it 
is an anomaly for the civil governments of 
our island possessions to come under its 
jurisdiction. A corresponding anomaly is 
the government of the Pacific Islands of 
Guam and Tutuila by the Navy Depart- 
ment. All these insular possessions might 
more appropriately be governed under the 
direction of the Department of State or 
the Department of the Interior. The 
bureau as at present established was called 
into being by Mr. Taft, when Secretary 
of War, and Mr. Taft’s intimate friend, 
General Clarence Edwards, was placed 
and maintained for seven years in charge 
of it. It has always been a particularly 
well administered, but, since military 
government ceased on the islands, mis- 
placed branch of the department’s work. 
































WHO’S. WHO IN MEXICO 


A BAKER’S DOZEN OF THE MEN MOST LIKELY TO ACHIEVE THE PRESIDENCY—WHO 
THEY ARE AND HOW THEY ROSE TO POWER 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HEN Porfirio Diaz van- 

ished from power, in 

Igit, the centre of gra- 

vity in the Mexican 

Government disap- 

peared. The country flew to pieces much 

as astronomers imagine some vast planet 

did when the floor of Heaven was strewed 

with the fragments we now call the Aste- 

roids. Ever since that time, these scat- 

tered fragments of the Mexican nation 

have been whirling in chaos. Certain 

men from time to time have stood out as 

possible new centres of gravity around 

which the national life might cohere and 

solidify; but so far the cooling and harden- 
ing process has not set in. 

There are two classes of these leading 
men. First are the soldiers, the “strong 
men’’—the Villas, Zapatas, and Obre- 
gons. The hope in them has been that 
one of them might prove strong enough 
to supply that kind of a government which 
rests on physical force. The second are 
the scholars and men of affairs in Mexico 
City—the Rabasas, Silvas, and Elgueros. 
The hope in them has been that one of 
them might prove winning enough to 
supply that other kind of government 
which rests on moral force. 

Left to themselves, however, these 
classes have not produced either another 
Diaz or another Washington. Therefore, 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere has 
decided that they shall no longer be left 
to themselves. Where evolution and revo- 
lution have failed to produce a leader, the 
Pan-American Governments are under- 
taking to create one. Their plan is to 
shuffle events for a while until events seem 
to indicate which man is nearest to being 
leader, and then, by clothing him with the 
moral sanction of the sister republics 


(and backing him with an adequate por- 
tion of the United States Army if that 
becomes necessary), make him the actual 
leader and establish a stable govern- 
ment around him. 

Who are these potential presidents? 
A careful study of the field reveals thir- 
teen men any one of whom Fate and the 
Mexicans might put at the forefront of 
affairs. Only Mexico or one of the other 
volcanic Caribbean republics could pos- 
sibly present such a heterogeneous list of 
names on one ballot for the august duties 
of Chief Magistrate of a great nation. 
The list includes the saintly scholar, 
Augustin Rodriguez, and the wholesale 
and retail assassin, Francisco Villa. It 
includes a _ technically trained modern 
soldier, Felipe Angeles, graduate of the 
West Point of Mexico and post-graduate 
student of the best military schools. in 
Europe; and an illiterate bandit chieftain, 
Emiliano Zapata, graduate of a house- 
hold of servants (he was a stable boy in 
the service of G. de la Torre) and post- 
graduate of the school of brigandage in 
the tropical highlands south of the City 
of Mexico. It includes every character 
in the nursery rhyme 


“Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief” 


save only the merchant and the beggar. 

The two most outstanding figures at the 
moment are Venustiano Carranza and 
Francisco Villa. Carranza was formerly a 
lawyer and an ambitious politician in 
Saltillo, State of Coahuila, northern Mex- 
ico. He was an intimate friend and parti- 
san of Gen. Bernardo Reyes, who was for 
many years governor of the contiguous 
State of Nuevo Leén and an aspirant for 
the presidency. Diaz, who distrusted 
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Carranza for his ambitions, procured his 
election as Senator, to keep him quiet and 
near enough to be under surveillance. 
But Carranza wanted to be governor of 
Coahuila, and with the active aid of Gen- 
eral Reyes all arrangements were made 
to “elect” himin 1910. Diaz vetoed these 
arrangements, and Reyes and Carranza 
were bitterly angered. A movement for 
Reyes for president was started and Car- 
ranza was one of the leaders. It failed, 
and it was not until March, 1911, when the 
Madero revolution seemed sure to win, 
that Carranza joined it. In 1912, under 
Madero, Carranza realized his ambition 
to become governor of Coahuila. 

Carranza refused to recognize Huerta as 
president after the assassination of Ma- 
dero, and led the revolutionary party 
as First Chief of the Constitutionalists, 
coéperating with Villa until June, 1914, 
when they separated, principally because 
Villa knew he was the stronger man and 
was determined to exercise the power he 
possessed without taking orders from 
Carranza. Carranza has ever since main- 
tained martial rule over such territory 
as he could control, which has been the 
smaller but the richer and more populous 
part of the country on the East Coast near 
Mexico City. His headquarters are at 
Vera Cruz. 

Francisco Villa (otherwise Doroteo 
Arango) was born thirty-eight years ago 
at Las Nieves, in the District of San 
Juan del Rio, State of Durango. He 
committed his first murder at fourteen 
years of age, and explicit accusations charge 
him with dozens of murders since. For 
several years, while nominally in the em- 
ploy of a butcher in Parral, Villa was chief- 
tain of a band of brigands who stole cattle, 
blackmailed ranchers, ravished women, 
and murdered the men who resisted their 
depredations. When the Madero revo- 
lution began in the latter part of 1910, 
Villa joined its forces with the rank of 
colonel. In 1911, after the success of the 
revolution, he “obtained a monoply from 
the then governor of Chihuahua for the 
sale of meat in the City of Chihuahua, 
which he procured by stealing cattle from 
the neighboring farms.” After the assas- 
sination of Madero in February, 1913, 





Villa served as a general under Carranza 
in his revolution against Huerta. By 
June, 1914, however, Villa had realized 
that he was strong enough to take all the 
advantages of his prowess to himself, so 
that he practically drove Carranza out of 
Northern Mexico, which he has since con- 
trolled, exploiting every avenue of profit— 
from the proceeds of the confiscation of 
mines, ranches, money, and goods to the 
revenue derived from extortionate taxes 
on exports and from the operation of gam- 
bling houses in Juarez. Disclaiming all 
ambition to be president, he has made and 
unmade several “provisional presidents,” 
and has managed to retain control of about 
half the military strength of the country, 
with which he has prevented Carranza 
from achieving either the military or the 
civil control of Mexico. 

Emiliano Zapata has been, first and last, 
an ally of Carranza, an ally of Villa, and 
altogether independent. He is a bandit 
who has for years safely led his troops of 
brigands through the tropical jungle of the 
difficult mountains south of Mexico City. 
The regular soldiers whom Diaz sent 
against them were unsuccessful because 
they could never bring Zapata’s men to a 
stand. When discovered, the band simply 
dissolved, to reassemble a few miles farther 
up the trail and decimate their pursuers 
by volleys from ambush. Zapata has 
been credited with altruistic ideas about 
more democratic land laws, ideas which 
have been dignified with the name of 
“a plan for agrarian reform.” The 
truth is his leveling tendencies are exactly 
those of Robin Hood, who robbed the rich, 
gave to the poor, and kept a good share for 
himself. Zapata is an illiterate Indian 
and a highly successful guerrilla, and noth- 
ing more. At present he happens to be 
coéperating with Villa to capture Mexico 
City from Carranza’s Constitutionalists. 

Carranza’s chief military supporter is 
Gen. Alvaro Obregon. He was an in- 
conspicuous farmer in the State of Sonora 
before the Madero revolution. In that 
struggle he rose to the front as a forceful 
leader, largely through his self-assertive- 
ness and overwhelming conceit. He has 


developed a considerable genius for the 
kind of military operations that are prac- 
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tised in Mexico, and has been fairly suc- 
cessful in keeping open the railroad line 
between Mexico City and Carranza’s 
headquarters at Vera Cruz, as well as in 
repelling Villa’s repeated attacks from the 
north. He is about 34 years old. 

Felipe Angeles is Villa’s chief of staff, 
director of artillery, minister of war, and 
at one time his candidate for provisional 
president. He is the one soldier with the 
revolutionists who would be called a 
soldier at all in other countries. He is a 
graduate of Chapultepec, the military 
academy of Mexico, and has studied his 
profession in the best schools in Europe. 
Under Madero he was for a time superin- 
tendent of the Chapultepec Academy. 
Huerta had doubts of his intentions toward 
him and had him arrested when he seized 
the dictatorial power. Later he was re- 
leased and sent to Europe to get him 
out of the country. He returned to 
Mexico by way of Texas and appeared 
in the Constitutionalist army against 
Huerta. When Carranza and Villa parted 
company, Angeles went with Villa. Sev- 
eral times he has been reported as indig- 
nant over Villa’s inhumane actions to- 
ward prisoners, but he has, nevertheless, 
remained in his service. 

Of the non-military leaders of present- 
day Mexico, none has a name which is so 
full of association with the history of the 
country as Eduardo Iturbide. He is a 
descendant of that Augustin de Iturbide 
whose career is laconically written as 
“born 1783, died 1824; Mexican libera- 
tor; made emperor; abdicated; banished; 
returned; shot.”” He was emperor only 
for the better part of one year. The 
present Iturbide is about 37 years old, a 
scientific farmer, the owner of vast plan- 
tations which he cultivates in the most 
modern fashion. He has made an inter- 
esting departure from current Mexican 
practice by treating his peons as partners 
instead of as slaves, having them farm his 
lands on a fair share basis; and by a more 
interesting departure for a Mexican of his 
class, namely, that he has spent most of 
his time working. To his friends he was 
known as an all-round sportsman and ath- 
lete. He lived on his ranches and was 
rarely seen in Mexico City until the last 
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days of Huerta’s presidency. Huerta ap- 
pointed him governor of the district of 
the City of Mexico, and he was suc- 
cessful in maintaining order in his terri- 
tory. When Huerta resigned, Iturbide 
remained as governor through the short 
and troubled régime of Carbajal, and when 
the latter fled Iturbide was the only author- 
ity in Mexico City. He went alone twenty 
miles north of the city to meet Carranza 
to arrange for his peaceful entry, and in 
the negotiations insisted upon guaranties 
of the lives and property of foreigners. He 
remained in Mexico City for two months 
after Carranza’s occupation, when his ar- 
rest was requested by the Villista faction 
of the Constitutionalists (this was before 
the break between Villa and Carranza) 
on a charge of assisting an American to 
leave the country. Iturbide was com- 
pelled to fly for his life. He left Mexico 
City in the drawing room of the sleeping 
car occupied by Mr. Louis Canova, a 
special representative of the United States 
Government who was going to El Paso. 
After the train had got well out into 
the desert of Northern Mexico, it was 
stopped at a station by a squad of Villa’s 
soldiers who had word that Iturbide was 
on board. They searched the rest of the 
train and then demanded admittance to 
Mr. Canova’s drawing room. Mr. Can- 
ova explained his official character and 
declared that they must first overpower 
him. The Villistas took him at his word 
and entered. By this time, however, 
Iturbide was out the window, hanging by 
his finger tips from the ledge—fortunately 
on the far side of the train from the station. 
After the Villistas abandoned the search 
and the train started, Iturbide hung on for 
several miles and then dropped off in the 
desert. By good luck, after two weeks of 
precarious wandering he happened into a 
settlement of South African Boers and was 
got safely across the border into the 
United States. 

Vasquez Tagle was a member of Ma- 
dero’s Cabinet—Minister of Justice—and 
one of the group that had the unpleasant 
experience of being arrested with President 
Madero when Huerta made his coup, and 
held for a day in a room in the Presi- 
dent’s palace. Three nights later, Ma- 
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dero was murdered and Tagle and his 
associates awoke to find that they had 
left office through the assassination of 
their chief. His lack of political ambition 
has since saved him from serious embar- 
rassment in the fluctuations of govern- 
ment—that and the general respect for 
his honesty and independence. Vasquez 
Tagle is about 62 years old, a lawyer, and 
a man of the judicial rather than the 
executive temper. 

M. Bonilla is the only other member of 
Madero’s Cabinet who is now both active 
and prominent in Mexican affairs. He was 
an engineer, practising his profession at 
Sinaloa, State of Mazatlan, when Madero 
appointed him Minister of Communica- 
tions to take charge of the railroads, tele- 
graphs, postal service, and highways of the 
country. His friends describe him as a 
man of loyalty and of very good common 
sense; his political opponents dismiss him 
as “a poor fellow, of no brains; not bad, 
just a nobody.” 

Dr. Miguel Silva was the most popular 
physician in Morelia, the capital of the 
State of Michoacan and a large city about 
125 miles northwest of the City of 
Mexico. Though he was governor of 
Michoacan under Madero, a member 
of Madero’s Cabinet has defined him as 
“socially good, politically bad,” whereas 
an adherent of the old Cientifico régime 
declares that, despite his narrowness— 
Dr. Silva has never been outside Mexico— 
he has been a good influence upon Villa, 
one of whose counselors he now is. 

The remaining four men of our group of 
thirteen belong to a distinctly higher in- 
tellectual type than any of the others. 
They are all lawyers, and all of them are 
respected and admired by the public and 
by the leaders of all factions. They are 
Emilio Rabasa, Agustin Rodriguez, Toribio 
Esquivel Obregon, and Louis Elguero. 

Rabasa and Rodriguez are generally 
considered the ablest lawyers in Mexico 
—Rabasa the greatest authority in Mexico 
on international law, Rodriguez the great- 
est authority on civil law. Whether you 
happen to think Rabasa or Rodriguez 
the more important man depends largely 
on your political prejudices. 

Rabasa is the finest product of the 
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Cientifico party and Rodriguez is the pride 
of the Clerical or Catholic party. An 
explanation of the origin of the word Cien- 
tifico at this point may make the meaning 
clearer. To-day a Cientifico is anybody 
who has something you want and who may 
be mulcted of it by being denounced as 
an enemy of “liberty.” Under Diaz, 
Cientifico meant a member of the ruling 
circle that sustained him with ideas and 
that he sustained with his strong arm. 
The Cientificos of that period were the 
men of influence, the men of “big busi- 
ness,”’ the oligarchy with which Americans 
became familiar during the era of rail- 
road building and the development of oil 
properties and mines in Mexico. 

But in its origin, Cientifico was the name 
of a party of young reformers—all lawyers 
and friends of Limantour—who thought 
they saw in Mexico’s misery and incom- 
petence a reflection of the deadening effect 
of blind religious faith upon the human 
spirit as well as the tyrannous effect of the 
Catholic political machine uponthe Govern- 
ment of Mexico. They saw in the new 
scientific spirit of the French positivists 
headed by Comte an influence that com- 
batted the influence of bigotry. To them, 
“science”? meant freedom—of thought, of 
action, of government. Hence they called 
themselves Cientificos. One of their doc- 
trines was opposition to the Catholic 
religious instruction in the public schools. 
With Limantour as tacitly recognized 
leader, these same young lawyers formed 
later the ruling circle around Diaz. 

Rabasa is the flower of this movement 
for the emancipation of the mind in Mexico. 
He was not, in the latter years of the Diaz 
régime, a member of the inner circle of the 
Cientifico ring (unlike most members of 
that circle, he was country-bred); he was 
rather the bright blossom of the Cientifico 
movement toward liberalism. As a law- 
yer, his specialty has been interna- 
tional jurisprudence; he has been called 
“the John Bassett Moore of Mexico.” 
He has been a profound admirer of the 
institutions of the United States; he has 
been an apostle of them to the Mexicans; 
he has especially studied and admired 
our fundamental law, has even written 
a book on our Constitution which is con- 





























sidered one of the best books on the subject 
in any language. He has advocated social 
reforms, and at one time he favored re- 
strictions upon the suffrage as a necessary 
precaution in making the step from a dicta- 
torship to a democracy. His literary 
activities have carried him even outside 
his profession into the realm of fiction. 
But his distinction arises from his deep 
learning, his skill as a lawyer, and from 
the universal respect inspired by his 
character. His health is not good— 
though he is nearly six feet tall he weighs 
less than 150 pounds—but he nevertheless 
does not look his age, fifty-nine. 

Agustin Rodriguez is to the Clerical 
or Catholic party all that Rabasa is to the 
Cientificos. At 71, he is a patriarch, a 
brilliant lawyer, the teacher of young law- 
yers, a man of simple and beautiful Chris- 
tian faith, free from bigotry, called a saint 
even by the Cientificos and the revolu- 
tionists, everywhere beloved, everywhere 
respected. Like Rabasa, he was a dele- 
gate to the A. B. C. conference at Niagara 
Falls. 

Toribio Esquivel Obregon (more pro- 
perly Toribio Esquivel, his mother’s name, 
“Obregon”’ being added, after the Mexican 
custom) is a lawyer and a reformer. He 
is about 44 years old. Under Diaz he 
practised successfully in Leon, State of 
Guanajuato. He was even then active 
in reform propaganda; he opposed the 
system of public finance that was put in 
effect by José Yves Limantour, Diaz’s 
Secretary of the Treasury; and he wrote 
pamphlets against the amalgamation of 
the railroads into a national State-con- 
trolled system. During the last two years 
of Diaz’s rule, Esquivel Obregon was a 
leader of the anti-reélectionist party that 
hoped to end the dictatorship. He gave 
up his law practice of $30,000 a year to 
devote his time to this campaign. Before 
Diaz fell, he was sent to the border by a 
friend of Madero’s to discuss a cessation 
of the revolution. When Madero in his 
turn fell, Esquivel Obregon was named 
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by Felix Diaz to be Secretary of the 
Treasury under Huerta. (The arrange- 
ment by which young Diaz and Huerta 
joined forces against Madero provided 
that Diaz should have the right to 
name Huerta’s Cabinet.) He remained at 
this post from March to June, 1913, and 
then, finding his uncongenial company 
intolerable, resigned and came to the 
United States. As a political idealist 
he is a moral force in Mexico, but he is a 
student rather than an executive and more 
likely to succeed as an apostle of reform 
than as an administrator of government. 

Louis Elguero, the last of the group of 
intellectuals, was, paradoxically, at once a 
loyal though not extreme Catholic and a 
member of the inner circle of the Cientifico 
party. He is a sort of “Wall Street law- 
yer”—a director of banks and corpora- 
tions: the National Bank of Mexico, the 
“Box of Loans” (the literal translation 
of the name of the State bank which special- 
izes in agricultural credit), and the 
National Railways. He is the trustee 
and administrator of trust funds and lega- 
cies amounting to tens of millions of dol- 
lars. He is not in politics; he has not the 
temperament for it, being rather of the 
“office lawyer’’ type, nervous and not apt 
in the management of men. 

These are the men who just now are 
most potential to the peaceful resolution 
of Mexican anarchy. Their diversity of 
character suggests a democracy, indeed, 
but a democracy that is the legatee of 
Indian aborigines and Spanish conquerors, 
with their violent extremes of naked 
poverty and incredible riches, of peons and 
patricians, of general illiteracy and aristo- 
cratic culture, a nation that is a disordered 
mixture of serfs, Croesuses, scholars, ban- 
dits, dandies, cut-throats, atheists, and 
saints. Their juxtaposition in possible 
candidature for high office makes intelli- 
gible the fact that in Mexico to-day the 
foremost lawyers and doctors are subordi- 
nate in importance to the foremost bri- 
gands and murderers. 























WAR CHIEFS OF THE ARMY 


A MILITARY SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST, THE FIT, AND THE UNFIT—PRESENT 
PEACE ALIGNMENTS AND HOW THEY WOULD PROBABLY BE CHANGED BY 
THE URGENT EXACTIONS OF WAR--SOME MILITARY COMPARISONS 


HERE are the Hinden- 
burgs and Mackensens 
of the United States 
Army; who are our Jof- 
fres, Cadornas, Hoetzen- 

dorfs?P We have none. Nowhere in the 
United States Army do such military per- 
sonalities exist. We have leaders, officers of 
great personal magnetism, sound military 
education, and limited experience. As in 
1898, the pressure of war would undoubt- 
edly again develop men like Lawton, Wood, 
and Chaffee. For the making of such 
commanders there exists to-day in the 
United States Army an abundance of 
similar material We have plenty of 
officers who could take and hold Vera 
Cruz, who could invest another Santiago, 
who could carry on with patience and 
courage guerrilla warfare against an in- 
ferior people comparatively without organi- 
zation. For the direction of regiments, 
brigades, possibly even divisions, natural 
and capable leaders are not lacking. But 
for the administration of field armies on 
the scale and in the proportion of war as 
now developed in Europe, we have no 
officers whatever, nor have we ever had 
the atmosphere or the conditions out of 
which to fashion them. 

It is impossible to attempt to do justice 


to the officers who would have to lead our 


armies in war without at the start trying 
to form a just conception of what these 
men have to deal with. In the first place, 
our whole military establishment has not, 
since the Civil War, with the brief inter- 
ruption of the Spanish War, been organ- 
ized to meet war conditions if they should 
arise. At the moment of this writing, its 
Chief of Staff is individually engaged on 
a diplomatic mission to the Mexican border 
in an attempt to reconcile the conflicting 
factions in Mexican disorder; a very large 
portion of the department’s force is 


engaged in the civil government of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, in the main- 
tenance of fleets upon our inland water- 
ways, in the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, or on public works in Alaska— 
all good and useful public services, but 
not in any way connected with preparation 
for possible war. 

While we are apparently rapidly ap- 
proaching a just intervention in Mexico, 
and while our State correspondence has 
hovered for several weeks on the edge of 
European ultimatums, not a single order 
has been issued through the War Depart- 
ment which would place our present 
organization in readiness for anything more 
than its usual peaceful function. 

In any consideration of the war chiefs 
of the United States Army we must bear 
two additional facts in mind; the first 
is that we have little or no ground on which 
properly to discriminate, for in the tests 
to which our officers are subjected there 
is a high uniformity of performance. The 
point is that none of these officers has 
ever been called upon to meet some of the 
tests which he would have to meet now 
in actual war against even a second-class 
Power. General Wood can handle a 
division, but could he direct a million men 
in the field? General Funston can swing 
a brigade in Vera Cruz; could he handle 
an army corps over the congested terrain 
of New York and Pennsylvania? And 
leaving quite out of the question armies or 
divisions or brigades, there are exceedingly 
few officers in our service to-day who have 
ever handled a full regiment on a war basis. 

It is not difficult to move indicated men 
around on a map, but a million living and 
breathing, hungry and thirsty men mean 
a dozen full field armies; mean that in 
each one of those field armies there will be 
three divisions and that every one of those 
divisions, crowded into the closest possible 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL HUGH L. SCOTT, CHIEF OF STAFF, AND “BUFFALO BILL” 


_ “The foreordained place of General Scott is in the field with his troops. He is a conspicuous example 
of a determined leader, and his peculiar efficiency would be lost were he maintained in a swivel chair 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL ERASMUS M. WEAVER 


Chief of Coast Artillery and member of the General Staff of the United States Army. On the left: Secretary 
of War Garrison 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL ALBERT L. MILLS 


_A medal of honor man for conspicuous gallantry in the Spanish War, a former superintendent of West 
Point, and now in charge of the National Guard. Nominally in control of 120,000 men, he would do well 
in case of war if he put more than one third of that number of effectives in the field 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 


in command of the Department of the East at Governors Island, N. Y. On the threat of foreign in- 
vasion, ‘“‘ the ranking officer in the United States Army would, by generally recognized merit, be givena 
nominal position corresponding to that of Field Marshai in the armies now fighting in Europe” 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL MONTGOMERY M. MACOMB 


President of the Army War College at Washington, D. C., where officers of the Army study the higher strategy 
and tactics of war 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL TASKER H. BLISS 

“At present the strongest administrative officer 
on the General Staff. He has governed the 
Moro province and successfully administered the 
military command of the Philippine Islands ” 


marching formation, will cover eighteen 
miles of road. In addition to that migra- 
tion the extent of territory to be managed 
in the supply of even one field army is 
almost unbelievable. 

Now a Japanese or a French commander, 
when the war time comes, is able to direct 
the unwieldy masses of men and material 
readily enough because he has repeatedly 
swung them in manceuvres at full strength, 
and, in the French case, over the same 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES PARKER 

“The cavalry general par excellence in our 
service. . His brigade of cavalry on the 
Texas border has been about the most efficient 
unit in that long and vexatious patrol duty” 


country where he is now manceuvring 
them to save France. The problems which 
French officers work out over and over 
again on the actual terrain, our officers, in 
schools which have no superiors anywhere 
in the world, work out on maps. The 
single additional element which the Ger- 
man staff has to recognize and add to an 
accustomed military experience is_ the 
element of killing. 

The constituent regiments of these 
European armies have seen service year 
in and year out in the same brigades and 
divisions in which they are now called 
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MAJOR-GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 
Now in command of the Southern Department on the Mexican border. ‘‘At Vera Cruz, in a very 
complicated situation, he directed the 8,000 men under his command alertly and without fluster.”’ 
“He has a perfect genius for being where trouble starts” 


upon to take the field. They have never 
been skeleton regiments scattered all over 
the country piecemeal in army posts of 
no strategic value. 

Without the discriminating value, then, 
of searching tests on a war basis, we must 
also remember the second fact, that the 
men who now, by reason of their rank or 
by fortuitous achievement, occupy posi- 
tions of public notice are not necessarily 
the best men in the service, and further- 
more that while we cling to promotion by 
seniority several of the men who occupy 
the highest posts may be less well fitted 
for them than several other men of lesser 
rank. Military promotion may be for 


merit, by seniority, or on account of 
political influence. The first is generally 
an ingredient but in too many instances 
the latter two considerations have out- 
weighed it. 

In case of war our armies would have to 
be improvised and therefore where we have 
one general officer to-day we should need 
twenty when war broke. With a few 
exceptions the older men in the service, 
who have only a year or so of command 
remaining to them before retirement, 
would soon be eliminated. Above the 
rank of major we find a great many repre- 
sentatives of the last of the old guard, the 
men who were junior officers under old 
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BRIGADIER-GENERALS GEORGE W. GOETHALS AND WILLIAM C. GORGAS 


“General Goethals, who retires in November, would go back to the Canal in case of trouble. 


Its build- 


ing and the organization of its government were his; he would be its most appropriate defender.” . . 
“It is with a great sense of satisfaction that one finds the health of the Army under the direction of General 
Gorgas, who made it possible for General Goethals to complete the Panama Canal” 


Civil War commanders and who still, 
many of them, are geared to the low speed 
of their earlier military experience. They 
have run their straight race and kept the 
faith as they had it handed down to them. 
They are the products of a school of mili- 
tary affairs different from that of the 
younger men treading impatiently now 
upon their heels. They differ in experience, 
they differ in state of mind, they differ 
in efficiency. They would rapidly disap- 
pear under the stress of modern war. 

If we had been forced to go into Mexico 
in the spring of 1914 General Leonard 
Wood, then Chief of Staff, would have 
been in supreme command of the field 
army, with a General Staff which was for 
five weeks packed up and ready to move 
with him on half an hour’s notice. In 
case an expeditionary force to Mexico 
becomes necessary when all peaceful over- 





tures have failed, General Wood will very 
probably receive the chief command, and 
in case our entire military establishment 
should suddenly have to be put upon an 
active war footing and expanded to meet 
the threat of possible foreign invasion, the 
ranking officer in the United States Army 
would, by generally recognized merit, be 
given a nominal position corresponding 
to that of Field Marshal in the armies now 
fighting in Europe. 

Leonard Wood is only fifty-five years 
old. He has, therefore, seven more years 
before retirement and is the youngest 
major-general in the Army. He is a man 
of war. One look at his leonine face and 
head indicates that. Fighting is his pro- 
fession. He distinguished himself as an 
efficient leader of fighting men in Cuba and 
in the Philippines, and he has had to fight 
a good part of his way to his present posi- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS H. BARRY (LEFT) 
Now in command of “that 


“Firm, opinionated, gruff, inexorable,’ one of the quickest minds in the service. 
nearly 25 per cent. of the United States Army which we keep in the Philippines” 


Germans’ ruthlessness is his, tempered by 


carrying the burden of alleged favoritism sportsmanship, chivalry, and a vast pa- 
at the hands of a former President. In tience. It is a greater tribute to Wood’s 
overcoming opposition something of the character that he has almost entirely over- 


tion, lacking West Point credentials and 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL DAN C. KINGMAN 
Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, whose bureau has in times of peace dealt mainly with civilian 
tasks such as flood prevention and the building of public works in Alaska 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM CROZIER 
_ Chief of the Ordnance Bureau, who invented the disappearing carriage on which are mounted the 12- 
inch and 14-inch guns which defend our ports. The all important matter of munitions, which has broken 
a British Ministry and created a great American industry, is under his charge 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL GEORGE P. SCRIVEN 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army 


come this double prejudice in the service 
than his putting down of a Moro revolt 
or cleaning up the city of Havana. When 
President Eliot in 1899 gave him his 
honorary Harvard degree he called him 
“restorer of a province.” It is hardly 
too much to say that he has also been a 
restorer of the Army, particularly of its 
General Staff. The province which Leon- 
ard Wood restored was Cuba, and he 
restored it by a rare combination of patient 
adaptation of American rule to the Cuban 
people, military firmness, and prompt de- 
cision. But he partially devastated 


another province, the Moro province in 
the Philippines, in his inexorable deter- 
mination to subject its citizens who had 
abused patience to their conqueror’s orders. 

Plenty of other officers in the service 
have performed their set tasks equally as 
Scott is a better codrdinator; 


well as he. 





Funston is more brilliant. Bliss, Mills, and 
Barry have probably equal administrative 
ability in subordinate offices. Pershing’s 
career has been almost equally meteoric, 
and he has shown the same ability to over- 
come prejudice created by his preference. 

But if you take the best opinion in the 
Army, the opinion of the more ambitious 
officers, you will find a pretty general 
agreement that Wood has accomplished 
more for the service than any other man. 

Every kind of military experience that 
our history has afforded during the last 
thirty years has been his. Congress voted 
him a medal of honor for distinguished 
conduct in Apache campaigns as far back 
as 1886. Although he commanded the 
Rough Riders, a Presidential aspirant got 
most of the exaggerated attention attracted 
by that cavalry regiment in the Spanish 
War. To go from an Army doctor to a 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL FRANK MCINTYRE 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs 


major-general of volunteers in eight years 
is an example of how fast a competent 
man, blessed with personality, can rise in 
the Army. That was Wood’s record, and 
if there is now an outstanding flaw in his 
military judgment it is the direct result 
of his own career. He is over-sanguine 
about the length of time it takes to make 
an efficient officer, impatient of West Point 


‘standards and traditions, and something of 


this kind is in his mind as he assures the 
regiment of picked men encamped at 
Plattsburg of their ability to accomplish 
the gist of four years’ work in one month. 

It is very probable that under General 
Wood on the outbreak of war Generals 
Scott, Funston, Barry, Bliss, Pershing, 
and Parker would find positions in com- 
mand of large forces. The foreordained 
place of General Scott, the present Chief 
of Staff, is in the field with his troops. He 


is a conspicuous example of a determined 
leader, and his peculiar efficiency would be 
lost were he maintained in a swivel chair 
in Washington. He has been a different 
kind of Chief of Staff from his predecessors, 
General Wotherspoon and General Wood; 
he has not the quick mind of the first nor 
the initiative of the second. But, organ- 
ized as the Department has been as a Peace 
Department, he has fulfilled the duties of 
his position successfully in his own charac- 
teristic way. 

Many officers in the service do not be- 
lieve that it is the proper function for a 
Chief of Staff to retrieve renegade Piute 
Indians from the Bad Lands of Utah or to 
spend his valuable time placating Mexican 
bandits along the Rio Grande, but General 
Scott has accomplished both of these 
things and thereby saved the Peace De- 
partment a world of trouble. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES B. ALESHIRE 


Chief of the Quartermaster’s Corps, ‘“‘is the Army 
housekeeper, more than equal to the tests provided 
by Mississippi floods and the preliminaries of a 
Mexican campaign” 


But you misunderstand General Scott 
if you think that kind of work is his chief 
usefulness. 


Although he may be blessed 








as peacemakers should be, iie is in his 
way every bit as good a fighting man as 
Wood or Funston or some of the other 
soldiers who are associated with aggression. 
What is too often called military genius is 
in reality courage. A good deal of Welling- 
ton’s performance and even a certain 
portion of Napoleon’s was due to a high 
degree of consistent courage. Scoit is a 
man of transcendent courage. He _ has 
shown the trait all his life, as much in the 
little things as in the big things of his 
military career. He showed it in dis- 
ciplining a cadet at West Point who was 
the son of a Senator, and he showed it in 
going after renegade Dattos in the jungles 
of Mindanao. It is the kind of courage 
in character which men of his own stamp 
recognize and which is clear to the Indians 
of the plains and to the Moros of Sulu. 

“This is a contribution, such as it may 
be,’ writes General Funston in the intro- 
duction to his book, “to the literature of 
adventure.” He has well said it. His 
military career, as well as his book, is such 
a contribution. Here is a shorter, stockier 
Grant, with -he wandering heart of a latter- 
day Ulysses. His Ithaca is a musical 
place called lola, where he came from in 
the State of Kansas. In 1899 a colonel of 
the Twentieth Kansas Volunteers received 
the medal of honor and was promoted to 
brigadier-general for conspicuous gallantry. 
He crossed the Philippine Rio Grande on a 
raft with six men in the face of a desolating 
fire, dislodged the Insurrectos from the 
opposite bank, and then at the head of a 
squad of fifty men enfiladed the enemy’s 
trenches and drove about six hundred of 
them back from a bridge head, thus 
enabling Generals MacArthur and Whea- 
ton, who had observed the exploit, to get 
their troops across. 

That was the first the world in general 
had heard of Funston, but before that he 
had been a reporter on a Kansas City paper, 
a botanist with the Death Valley expedi- 
tion, and a member of the Department of 
Agriculture’s expedition to Alaska in 
1893. Alone in a canoe he had floated 
down the Yukon and camped through a 
winter in the Klondike. He had run the 
Cuban blockade on a filibustering expedi- 
tion on the Dauntless in 1896 and became 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL HUNTER LIGGETT 


In command of the Fourth Brigade at Texas 
City, Tex., where the larger part of the mobile 
field army of the United States has been concen- 
trated in consequence of the disturbance in Mexico 


thereafter a lieutenant-colonel in the Cuban 
insurgent army. With Lawrence Janney, 
of the Green Spring Valley Hunt, he 
served a Hotchkiss battery in the “De- 
partamento del Oriente’? under command 
of the Major Osgood, who is still known in 
Cornell and Pennsylvania football annals 
as one of the greatest halfbacks who ever 
played the game. When Osgood fell dead 
across the trail of his gun, Funston was the 
substitute who took his place and played 
that game to the end. 

Undoubtedly the most conspicuous thing 
that Funston has yet done was the cap- 
ture of Aguinaldo, in 1901. Funston con- 
ceived, orzanized, and personally con- 
ducted this expedition, which for sheer 
daring and complete success was the most 
spectacular of the Philippine campaigns. 
The chances were twenty to one against 
him, but he succeeded in the same kind of 
predestined way in which he has adven- 
tured his whole course of action. He has 
no more courage than.a man of the Wood 
or Scott stamp but it is of a different type, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL J. FRANKLIN BELL 
In command of the Second Division in Texas, 
stationed at Galveston and Texas City, who has 
contributed greatly to the cause of military edu- 
cation in the United States 


more debonair, a kind of jaunty courage 
which sends him unafraid into danger with 
a smile on his face. He has a perfect 
genius for being where trouble starts or, 
where no trouble is, starting it himself. 

On one occasion the further span of a 
bridge was blown away in the Philippines, 
suddenly leaving a stretch of about fifty 
yards of deep water between the head of 
his column and the Insurrecto positions. 
Funston immediately dives in and with 
four or five of his men scrambles, dripping 
and entirely unarmed, into the trenches. 
He finds plenty of arms and ammunition 
on the dead Filipinos and his chief con- 
cern seems to be that “Sergeant Blount, 
who is a very fast swimmer,” beat him to 
the bank. 

“ According to the rules of the game,”’ he 
writes, “a colonel should not have left 
the main body of his regiment, and had | 
failed | should have been held up to scorn 
by all the corner grocery tacticians in the 
country.” 

From 1911 Funston was in command on 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL HENRY P. MCCAIN Copyright by Harris & Ewing 
Adjutant-General of the United States Army, BRIGADIER-GENERAL ENOCH H. CROWDER 
“‘a very level-headed, well-informed officer.’’ Upper Judge-Advocate-General, ‘‘regarded as the best 
picture: The State, War, and Navy Building at adviser in legal matters of a military character the 

Washington Army has ever had” 
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the Island of Luzon and before the Mexican 
trouble began last year was in command in 
Hawaii. He is at present in command of 
the Southern Department on the Mexican 
border, where he has been fretting since 
the President withdrew his brigade from 
Vera Cruz in November last year. At 
Vera Cruz, in a very complicated situation, 
he directed the 8,000 men under his com- 
mand alertly and without fluster. One 
of his staff officers, soon after Funston’s 
brigade had relieved Admiral Fletcher’s 
marines and blue jackets, recommended 
certain changes in the lines of observation 
outside the city. Funston’s reception of 
this suggestion is most characteristic: 

“When this thing breaks,” said he, “| 
am not going to do any fighting on my own 
defenses. | am going to do all the fighting 
on the other fellow’s defenses. We'll let 
these lines stay about as they are.” 


MILITARY CONTRASTS 


The star of a_brigadier-general’s in- 
signia was handed to Colonel Funston 
when he came back wounded to Manila 
in 1899 by General Thomas H. Barry, 
who was then Chief of Staff under General 
MacArthur. General Barry is a_ bear. 
Firm, opinionated, gruff, inexorable, a 
fine type of obstinate soldier. With the 
exception of General Wotherspoon, now 
retired, his subordinates think his the 
quickest mind in the service. In some 
respects, he is the antipode of General 
Scott. When we had to go back into 
Cuba in 1906 General Barry commanded 
the army of occupation. In 1900 he 
served with the China Relief Expedition 
which marched up from the Taku Fort 
to the relief of the Peking Legations, and he 
is now back in the Far East, where most 
of his active service has been spent, in 
command of that nearly 25 per cent. of the 
United States Army which we keep in the 
Philippine Islands. 

Under General Barry in command of the 
defenses at Corregidor is General Charles 
J. Bailey. If General Wood had taken 
an expeditionary force into Mexico in 
April, 1914, General Bailey, of the Coast 
Artillery, was slated to leave his command 
at Fort Totten, on Long Island, and, as a 
General Staff officer, take charge of all lines 


of communication. Military engineers 
differ materially as to how long Corregidor 
would hold out against a first-class mili- 
tary attack. Some say two weeks; others 
say six months. But all agree that Bailey 
would get the maximum result out of what 
Congress has seen fit to give him where- 
withal to keep the gates of Manila Bay. 

In command on the Mexican border at 
the present time is General J. Franklin 
Bell, a man of very distinguished record, 
but rather lacking in the calmness and cool 
judgment requisite for the highest com- 
mand. He has been Chief of Staff and 
throughout a great part of his often bril- 
liant service, particularly while in charge 
of the service schools at Fort Leavenworth, 
has worked hard for education in the Army. 
General Bell is one of the officers who on 
account of age and ill health could not 
stand the strain of active work in the field 
and would probably not be called upon to 
take an important command in war. 

General Tasker H. Bliss, who in General 
Scott’s absence functions as Chief of Staff 
in Washington, will be the next major- 
general appointed from brigadier rank. 
He is at present the strongest adminis- 
trative officer on the General Staff, to 
which he brings a great deal of experience 
both in the Philippines and in this country 
in peace or during small .wars. He was 
General Scofield’s chief staff officer when 
General Scofield commanded the Army. 
and he has been attached to both Army 
and Navy War Colleges. 

Like Scott’s, Bliss’s military career was 
in a measure shaped or helped by Wood in 
Cuba, when he was appointed by General 
Wood collector of the port in Havana. 
He has also governed the Moro province, 
and successfully administered the military 
command of the Philippine Islands. 

General Pershing was a captain of 
cavalry in 1905; in 1906, he was a 
brigadier-general. As in the case of 
General Wood, General Pershing is one 
of a few men in the service whose rapid 
advancement has been resented because 
of the flavor of nepotism in it. But he has 
lived, worked, and fought down the preju- 
dice. In every position he has held he has 
invariably made good on his own merits. 
Although at the time of his high-speed 
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promotion he had done nothing to warrant 
his elevation from among other officers of 
equal rank, there is a general agreement 
that he has convincingly filled the shoes of 
a brigadier-general and furthermore that 
he is one of the soldiers now of General 
rank in the Army who would measure up 
to their jobs in a large command under 
the unexperienced strains of actual war. 
When Wood as an Army doctor was chas- 
ing Apache Indians in 1886, Pershing, as 
second lieutenant of cavalry, was doing 
the same thing. He was lieutenant in the 
Tenth Cavalry during the Santiago cam- 
paign in Cuba, and in the following year 
organized the Bureau of Insular Affairs in 
the War Department. Like nearly all the 
other generals of whom we have been 
speaking, Pershing also has served his 
term as governor of the Moro Province. 
Just at present he commands the Eighth 
Brigade, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex. 
Here still another type of American Army 
officer strikes you—a_ six-foot, hearty, 
headstrong man, straight and graceful 
and good looking, radiating confidence and 
command. 


The cavalry general par excellence in our 
service is, by common consent, General 


James Parker. If fire ever comes out of 
all the smoke along the Mexican border we 
shall probably -find General Parker emer- 
ging in command of our single independent 
cavalry division. He belongs to those who 
have quietly but d«<isively made good from 
rank to rank all along the line, inspiring 
reliance without seeking favor. He has 
been recommended and promoted by 
superior officers who did not personally 
like him. His brigade of cavalry on the 
Texas border has been about the most 
efficient unit in that long and vexatious 
patrol duty. 

General Goethals, who retires in Novem- 
ber, would go back to the Canal in case 
of trouble. Its building and the organiza- 
tion of its government were his; he 
would be its most appropriate defender. 

Some generals are born bureau chiefs, 
some achieve bureaus, and some have 
swivel chairs thrust under them. In the 
War Department are officers of all three 
types, and among them the most respon- 
sible are Generals McCain, Garlington, 


Aleshire, Crozier, Mills, and Crowder. Gen- 
eral Clarence Edwards, who is at present 
in command of our forces on the Isthmus 
of Panama, might perhaps better be con- 
sidered under the head of bureau chiefs. 
He was Chief of the Bureau of Insular Af- 
fairs during the Roosevelt and Taft admin- 
istrations, preceding General McIntyre. 

Long continued service in these bureaus 
is apt to make a man narrow and to cause 
him to lose the confidence of the service 
in active field command. But the ad- 
ministration of these bureaus is an exceed- 
ingly important part of the Army organiza- 
tion, and perhaps it is appropriate and 
inevitable that a loss in more essentially 
military efficiency shall be compensated 
by the smooth and economical running of 
departmental offices. The chief  diffi- 
culty with a bureau chief’s position long 
maintained is that it almost inevitably 
leads to a political affiliation. When the 
efficiency of the military bureaucrat is 
called into question all he has to do is to 
pull the strings at the far end of which 
function loyally his Congressman and his 
Senator. To oust such a man when, for 
the good of the service, he ought to be 
ousted means nothing short of a political 
upheaval, and on the basis of peace such 
earthquakes are hardly worth what they 
cost. The example in recent years of 
General Ainsworth will be remembered by 
every officer in the United States Army asa 
case appropriately in point. 

In case of sweeping changes taking 
place in the Army, General Mills would 
very probably remain in his present 
position in charge of the National Guard. 
Nominally in control of 121,000 militia- 
men, according to the most reliable informa- 
tion he could hardly hope to put more 
than one third of that number of partially 
effective men in the field in case of war. 
Almost certainly he would not himself take 
the field. 

In Cuba, in 1898, a colonel of Rough 
Riders found him sitting under a tree, shot 
through the head. But he was not making 
any outcry, nor asking for help. He said 
he wanted to smoke. When that colonel 
became President he remembered the 
episode. He made Captain Mills, as he 
was then, a medal of honor man for great 
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gallantry “in encouraging those near him 
by his bravery and coolness while entirely 
without sight, etc.” 

Before that, President McKinley had ap- 
pointed him superintendent at West Point. 
General Mills belongs to the category of 
men who have already performed their 
best service and would naturally be unequal 
to the rigors of active campaigning in the 
field although still competent to discharge 
the duties of a bureau chief at Washiugton. 

The Judge-Advocate-General, Enoch H. 
Crowder, is regarded as the best adviser 
in legal matters of a military character the 
Army has ever had. The Adjutant- 
General, Henry P. McCain, is a very level 
headed, well informed officer. General 
James B. Aleshire, Chief of the Quarter- 
master’s Corps, is the Army housekeeper 
and a first rate one, more than equal to 
the tests of his bureau provided by Miss- 
issippi floods and the preliminaries of a 
Mexican campaign. If the military axiom 
that an army moves upon its stomach be 
true General Aleshire cannot be regarded 
as a block in the Army’s progress. 

The European war seems to prove more 
clearly every month that men and war 
material are more effective than military 
genius. It has sometimes seemed as 
though victory or defeat depended upon 
munitions alone. The Russian defeat is 
ascribed to lack of them; England’s in- 
ability to take a proportionate part in the 
land warfare is ascribed to lack of them. 
Efforts to produce them have broken up a 
British Ministry and created a_ great 
American industry. The head of the 
munitions part of the Army is General 
William Crozier, Chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau. General Crozier invented the 
disappearing carriage on which are 
mounted the 12-inch and 14-inch guns 
which defend our Atlantic and Pacific 
ports. He is an able and brilliant officer, 
but long continued ill health has removed 
him from the possibilities for active field 
command. 

The Inspector-General’s Corps is ably 
administered by Brigadier-General Ernest 
A. Garlington. 

It is with a great sense of satisfaction 
that one finds the health of the Army under 
direction of General Gorgas, who made it 
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possible for General Goethals to complete 
the Panama Canal. Although other lives 
in their thousands he has saved, his own 
health has been broken by his long tropical 
service so that he now cannot stand the 
strain of continuous administrative work. 
It is to be hoped that his services may be 
available for many years to come in an 
advisory capacity both here and abroad. 


THE GENERAL STAFF CORPS 


The General Staff should contain the best 
brains of the Army. In theory, sometimes 
in practice, it does so. The theory is that 
most of the officers who compose it shall 
be selected from those who have shown 
especial fitness in the service schools and 
in the War College, At the present time 
there is a group of colonels and young 
officers on General Staff duty who could, 
in case of emergency, serve successfully 
as brigadiers. Colonel Treat, of the Field 
Artillery, a very prominent figure for 
many years in the sports of the Army, and 
Colonel Eben Swift, of the Cavalry, belong 
in this group. Sodo Major W. D. Connor 
and Captain Douglas MacArthur, of the 
Engineers, Major William Hay, Captains 
Nolan, Smither, Lott, and Schindel. Cap- 
tain Dan Moore, of the Field Artillery, 
and Captain William Mitchell, of the 
Signal Corps. Captain MacArthur is bril- 
liant, resourceful, and full of promise. A 
year ago he was the staff officer chosen 
to prepare plans on the ground for the 
expedition to Mexico City. The prepara- 
tion of those plans involved the risk of his 
life but he made them thorough. He was 
first in his class at West Point, has been 
an instructor at the Leavenworth schools 
and at Fort Riley, and has had the unusual 
experience of observing the Japanese, 
Chinese, Russian, British, and Indian 
armies on their own territory. Major 
Connor also led his class at West Point, 
and continues to lead in anything he under- 
takes. Captain Mitchell, on duty at the 
War College, is one of the keenest of the 
younger men in the Army. 

There remains now to speak of a few 
men in each branch of the service who, 
judged by their performances and the im- 
pressions which they have created on both 
their subordinates and superiors in the 
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Army, may be counted upon when either 
by necessity or by adequate measures of 
preparedness the Army comes into its 
own. In the Engineer Corps Colonel Kuhn 
has probably seen more war than any 
other officer in the United States Army. 
He has seen it with Kuroki in Manchuria, 
with Nogi at Port Arthur. He has been 
with the Russian army, fought Filipinos, 
and watched a year of this world war. [In 
the opinion of his colleagues on the General 
Staff in Washington he is one of the three 
or four finest products of the Leavenworth 
schools. General Kingman, a brilliant en- 
gineer who is now at the head of this 
branch of the service, has only six months 
more of duty before retiring. Many of 
his subordinates, in fact one may almost 
say all of them, for they are the pick 
academically of the Army, have performed 
services worthy of record. Among them, 
Colonel Biddle, recently attached to the 
Austrian army in Poland, and Majors 
Cheney and Harts, the latter President 
Wilson’s chief military aide, are very rep- 
resentative. 

The best brains of the Field Artillery 
may perhaps be well indicated by the 
composition of the three boards which have 
drawn up the reports which, if adopted by 
Congress, will put this branch of the service 
proportionately on a par with the European 
ivld artillery. In the first of these reports 
Colonels Lassiter, McMahon, and Hines 
established the field artillery drill regula- 
tions as at present followed and for the 
first time introduced indirect fire and 
French standards. The second board, 
composed of Colonels March and Mc- 
Mahon and Major McNair, established 
the present system of calibres and weights; 
and the present board, composed of Colonel 
Treat, Colonel Rice, and Major Summerall, 
has changed the entire organization of the 
United States field artillery to scale with 
the new standards developed by the 
European war. Their report is to be pub- 
lished this autumn. These officers have 
taken an advanced and radical position 
in greatly increasing the proportion of guns 
per 1,000 of infantry and enormously in- 
creasing reserves of ammunition. It is 
true that no branch of our service to-day 
is so lacking in material as is the Field 
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Artillery, but the adoption of this report 
will more than bring it up to level. Major 
Summerall, who has been an instructor at 
West Point and has held responsible staff 
positions, established and commanded 
in 1913 and 1914 the camp at Tobyhanna, 
Pa. He is one of many younger men in 
the Army who are continually adapting 
the lessons taught by the present war to 
the advantage of his particular branch of 
the service. In this work he has able 
coadjutors in Major Gatley, who has 
been detailed as instructor of the Cuban 
artillery, and Captain Dan Moore, now 
detailed from the General Staff to duty at 
the War College, who has spent two years 
with a German artillery regiment. 


THE EFFICIENT MAJORITY 


Any attempt such as this to pick out 
individuals from a service in which high 
efficiency has always been and must be 
uniform in character is invidious. To 
include all those worthy of mention would 
be to make of this article either a_ bio- 
graphical dictionary or a fat volume of 
justified eulogy. But we must mention 


Colonels John Morrison, R. L. Bullard, 
and C. G. Morton, of the Infantry, who 
stand at the top of that branch of the 


service. General Scriven heads the Signal 
Corps ably, and under him Colonel Reber 
has charge of the Aviation Section, which 
is destined to play a prominent part in our 
next military operations, wherever they 
are staged. Cavalrymen who have at- 
tracted general attention in the service 
and out are Colonels Foltz and Menoher, 
Major James Harboard, who built up the 
Philippine constabulary, Major Robert 
Howse, and Captains Frank McCoy, Gor- 
don Johnston, Frank Parker, and Henry 
C. Whitehead. Each one of the last three 
officers has had two years of practical 
service experience abroad in German or 
French cavalry regiments. Majors Nor- 
moyle and Logan, who puiled several 
thousand refugees with their live-stock out 
of the Mississippi floods in 1912 and 1913, 
can be counted upon to do even more 
efficient work than in these wars against 
the rivers. Colonel Cronkhite and Cap- 
tains Kilbourne and Embick are among the 
ablest of our Coast Artillery officers. 
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THE MILITARY BALANCE SHEET IN 
EUROPE 


WHAT THE BELLIGERENT NATIONS HAD TO START WITH—WHAT THEY HAVE LOST 
OR GAINED—WHERE THEY STAND AT PRESENT-—-AN ATTEMPT TO 
ESTIMATE THE PROFIT AND LOSS IN MEN, TERRITORY, AND 
MATERIALS AMONG THE FIGHTING NATIONS 


HE balance sheet of the war 

to date points to a long war, 

and it shows another fact of 

great significance: The pro- 

portion of loss to the military 
strength on land with which they entered 
the war is less with the Teutonic allies 
than with the Entente allies. 

In order better to understand what 
strength the belligerents have left, let us 
look at the principal nations in detail so 
that we may appreciate what the two 
groups had to face in a military way at the 
inception of the war, and how they went 
about their tasks. 

France incorporated go per cent. of all 
the males arriving at military age into its 
armed forces in time of peace. It ex- 
pended $311,131,166 a year on its military 
establishments and had ready for any 
emergency 3,878,000 fully trained men out 
of a population of 39,000,000. The fron- 
tiers were fenced with defensive works, for 
every inch of which plans had been assidu- 
ously worked out, not in an instant, but 
for years before. 

Germany incorporated a little less than 
50 per cent. of its males in its peace 
time army for instruction. It expended 
$322,470,615 a year and had nominally 
4,000,000 instructed men out of _ its 
70,000,000 people. It was not as rich as 
France. What it lacked in ready money 
it had to make up by other means. 

These two nations had by far the most 
highly developed military systems on 
earth. They had spent approximately 
the same amount of money per year on 
their armies, had approximately the same 
number of military units and_ trained 
men in time of peace. France could not 


possibly have more instructed soldiers 
because for many generations its birth 
rate has been decreasing, so that at pres- 
ent its annual contingent of recruits for 
its armies has fallen to less than 250,000 
in number. France had the money but 
could not get the personnel from its own 
country. Among the people of its African 
possessions it was in the act of gradually 
developing the natives into efficient soldiers 
when the war began, but so to develop a 
whole population requires many, many 
years. Germany, on its side, had 70,000,009 
people to draw on, and a high birth rate, 
which insured the maturing of a contingent 
of recruits for the armies of more than 
600,000 men every year. 

Austria-Hungary incorporated 45 per 
cent. of its males into the military estab- 
lishment and spent on it $137,181,295 per 
year. Its population was 50,000,000 and 
it had an annual contingent suitable for 
recruits of 530,000. Due to the various 
ethnic elements in its make-up, some hav- 
ing more military value than others and 
some, such as the Czechs, being a source of 
danger, its full military strength could not 
be expected to manifest itself at the begin- 
ning of the war in the way that the power 
of France or Germany could. Those 
different elements had first to be shaken 
down, and the petty animosities of the 
people unified by the presence of a common 
danger and the comradeship which de- 
velops in stern war. 

Russia, a lumbering Colossus among 
nations, with a population of 174,000,000 
in its vast domain, had worked hard to 
render its military establishment efficient 
ever since, in 1905, it had been shown 
to be ‘deficient by Japan. Nominally, 
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LOSS AND GAIN IN THE WEST 


In the Western theatre of war the Germans hold 
16,000 square miles of hostile territory, of which 
11,000 square miles are Belgian and 5,000 are 
French. The total native population of the occu- 
pied territory amounts to 10,000,000, of which 


7,000,000 are Belgians and 3,000,000 are French. 
The whole of this territory is very highly industrial- 
ized and in addition contains about one seventh 


of the industrial resources of France. In addition 
to being extremely rich in agriculture the part of 
France occupied by the Germans furnishes about 
84 per cent. of the total amount of iron mined in 
France. Practically all the anthracite coal, except 
that mined in the Auvergne region, comes from 
the districts now occupied by the Germans. Thus 
the cost of French manufactures is greatly in- 
creased as coal and iron have to be imported in 
great quantity. Belgium’s resources in iron and 
coal are very rich, and its well developed foundries 
and iron and machine works furnish a great assis- 
tance to the Germans in the manufacture of war 
equipment. France holds 225 square miles of 
German territory in the extreme tip of the province 
of Alsace. This part has a population of about 
35,000. This is the only part of German soil on 
which an enemy has a footing 


Russia’s military system is similar to that 
of the highly developed nations of Western 
Europe. Its lack of intellectual develop- 
ment as a nation, only about one person 
out of four being able to read and write, 
its uncompact and scattered population, 
and its undeveloped economic condition 
militated directly against efficiency in a 
military sense. Armies of the present 
day to stand the tests of modern war must 
be not only well versed in the art of war 


but must possess in addition to trained 
officers a highly developed and responsive 
personnel among the soldiers themselves. 
Russia’s army counted nominally 1,248,000 
men in peace, with a total of 5,962,000 
trained men. It was considered that not 
more than 2,000,000 of this number could 
ever be made available for active military 
duty on any one of its many frontiers. 

This pre-bellum conclusion has_ been 
borne out by later developments. Russia’s 
first line army, i. e., the men who had been 
under the colors for two years or more when 
the war began (Russia had kept its men 
with the colors in the first line army prac- 
tically ever since the Balkan wars) con- 
stituted the best force the Empire had 
ever had.- On the surface they looked as 
good as the troops of the Western nations. 
Their equipment was excellent. Ten years, 
however, is a very short time in which to 
develop ‘an efficient corps of officers from 
a body that had proved itself decidedly inef- 
ficient in 1905, and it was therefore evident 
that shortcomings in superior leading 
and staff work, that is, in the codrdination 
of all parts of the military machine, would 
make themselves felt. Aside from_ its 
first line army Russia’s second line forma- 
tions and reserves were of very inferior 
material. There was no efficient system 
of re-supplying officers lost in war, and 
although the system for the re-supply 
of men was pretty well worked out, these 
men were a long way from being soldiers, 
as they had received merely the rudiments 
of military training. 

Italy, which held aloof from the war 
until May 23d, had striven with all its 
might during the preceding nine months 
to place itself in a fit condition for war. 
Its total of trained men amounted to 
1,102,320. On account of Italy’s mixed 
population probably not more than two 
thirds of the total male population is 
good military material. 


THE FIGHTING TURKS 


Turkey, which for several generations 
had been falling lower and lower in the 
scale of governmental efficiency, several 
years ago began reorganizing its system 
under German tutelage. The common 
people of Turkey still retain the military 
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characteristics of their warlike ancestors. 
Their deficiencies of late years have been 
largely due to a corrupt and effete group of 
leading men who entirely controlled the 
Government in Constantinople. These 
men had been largely displaced by the 
“Young Turk” movement before the war 
began and the affairs of State had been put 
in younger, stronger hands. A _ conti- 
nental military system was inaugurated 
some years ago under the leadership of 
General Von der Goltz, of the German 
army. This system was in process of 
development when the Balkan wars broke 
out. Although the elements of the system 
had been established, the machine had 
not yet begun to run well. It rendered no 
service to speak of at that time for this 
reason. By 1914 the Turkish military 
system was beginning to get into workable 
condition and Turkey, at the inception of 
the war, was enabled thereby to put a 
numerous and fairly well appointed mod- 
ern army in the field. Turkey gave 
military instruction to about 30 per cent. 
of its males in time of peace and had a 
total of 924,000 trained men. Its total 


population is 21,000,000, its birth rate gives 
an annual contingent of about 200,000 
recruits for its armies. 

England had depended upon a great 
navy for protection from without and, in 
case of a continental war, on the use of 
allied troops for bringing about the de- 


cision on land. Its own army consisted 
of a total of about 400,000 trained or par- 
tially trained men and was capable of inde- 


pendent action only on comparatively © 


small expeditions. It was in no way cap- 
able of attempting an independent mili- 
tary operation on land against a single 
European Power. Its navy, on the other 
hand, was and is the greatest naval armada 
comparatively and actually that the world 
has ever seen. With it England designed 
to keep open its lines of communication 
with the commercial world and to help its 
allies to squeeze its enemies by a naval 
blockade and incident economic pressure. 
It had no good military system in fact and 
depended upon its navy to protect it while 
an army was being improvised after war 
was imminent or had actually broken out. 

As France was Germany’s most dan- 
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LOSS AND GAIN IN THE EAST 


In the Eastern theatre of war Germany and 
Austria-Hungary occupied 81,000 square miles of 
Russian territory on August 30th. In the area 
occupied there is a population of about 15,000,000 
people. The resources of this area lie principally 
in its agriculture. It is also the most highly in- 
dustrialized part of Russia but in this respect can 
in no way compare with such development in 
Germany, Belgium, or Austria. The railroads 
and communications running through this area 
are the best in Russia, while the coast of the Baltic 
provinces furnishes excellent ports for access 
to the sea. The total superficial areas of the terri- 
tory held both in the West and in the East by the 
Germanic allies amounts to 97,000 square miles, 
with a population of 25,000,000 people. The area 
of the whole German empire amounts to 208,780 
square miles. The hostile area occupied is therefore 
nearly one-half the size of the empire. The Russians 
retain a foothold in eastern Galicia which embraces 
3,500 miles of agricultural land 


gerous opponent, the initial operation was 
directed against France for the purpose of 
destroying its military strength, if pos- 
sible, and, if not, of taking the power of 
initiative away from it at least. As the 
Entente Allies well knew that this would 
be Germany’s strategy they made all pre- 
parations for Russia to effect its concen- 
tration and begin an invasion into Ger- 
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many at the earliest moment. The Teu- 
tonic Allies apprehended this counter-stroke 
full well and met it by launching the whole 
Austrian army against the communica- 
tions of the Russian main army so as to 
draw it toward the Carpathian Mountains 
and away from its true line of operations 
against Germany, which lay on the line 
Warsaw-Posen-Berlin. 

The Germans in their campaign into 
France did not destroy the main French 
army. They succeeded, however, in largely 
taking the power of offensive out of it and 
in occupying a strip of French territory 
that embraces about one seventh of the 
industrial resources and 3,000,000 of the 
population of France. 

On their side the Austrians succeeded 
in pulling against themselves the main 
body of the Russian army, thereby causing 
it to change its line of operations, from the 
resumption of which it was_ probably 
permanently incapacitated thereby. As 
soon as it became evident to the Germans 
that only by a slow process of develop- 
ment could they hope entirely to destroy 
France’s military strength, they immedi- 


ately turned their attention to the destruc- 
tion of the Russian army. On the French 
frontier just enough German troops were 
left to hold securely the territory occupied. 


RUSSIA’S UNSUCCESSFUL STRATEGY 


Thus since the first days of September, 
1914, the Germans, in whose hands lay 
the military initiative, have adopted the 
strategy of forcing the French army to 
break itself physically and morally against 
their fortified lines, while they bent their 
energies to the destruction of Russia’s 
field army. Russia’s original field army 
was far superior to anything it could bring 
up in second line or, in all probability, to 
anything it could create during the re- 
mainder of the war. Austria in its bat- 
tles with the Russians had suffered to a 
great extent but it had the advantage over 
the Russians in that its second line troops 
are of far higher tactical value than are the 
second line Russian formations. During 
the winter the Teutons acted on the de- 
fensive-offensive in the Eastern theatre, 
allowing the Russians to attack whenever 
they would, but all the time drawing them 


further and further away from their true 
objective, the main German army. By 
spring the Russians, to maintain their 
offensive, had been forced to bring on their 
disastrous main attack against the line 
of the Carpathian Mountains. In the 
meantime the Austro-Germans used the 
interval to place their second line troops 
on the most efficient basis possible. In 
the number and quality of these second 
line troops is to be found the only real sur- 
prise which the Germans were able to 
spring upon their opponents. 


GERMANY’S FIELD PREPAREDNESS 


The military establishments of all the 
European Powers provided for a certain 
number of army corps of the active army. 
To each one of these was assigned a reserve 
division of second line troops. All the 
countries, except Germany and to an ex- 
tent Austria, turned out as designed in 
time of peace. The Germans, however, 
took the field with their reserve divisions 
organized into complete army corps and, 
in addition, in a few months had four times 
as many army corps in their complete 
military establishment as they had in their 
active army. They accomplished this 
as follows: 

Germany is divided into 24 army corps 
districts. In each army corps district 
are about 400,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. Each army corps with its auxiliar- 
ies needs, roughly, 50,000 men. Then in 
each army corps district, instead of turn- 
ing out one army corps and its reserve 
division, they turned out four complete 
corps. The Guard corps, which is re- 
cruited from the country at large, also 
turned out its complement of reserve and 
second line formations. The German staff 
had fabricated and stored sufficient mili- 
tary supplies for the complete equipment 
of all these units. Their manufacturies of 
arms and supplies had been so developed 
that they could supply the wants of the 
army to a far greater extent than could 
those of any other country. Austria 
adopted the same general scheme, but its 
perfection was not as great as was that of 
its ally, Germany. None of the other 
countries could begin to do the same thing. 
France could not, because it lacked the 
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requisite personnel. Russia had not the 
perfection of operation of military system. 
England had practically no military system 
at all. This is the principal reason that 
the Germanic allies have astonished all 
the world by their power, ever since the 
beginning of the war. 

So far, on the field of battle, the Germans 
have proved themselves superior to their 
foes. If, then, there are not other elements 
entering into the proposition, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that if these vic- 
tories continue eventual triumph for them 
on land is merely a question of time. There 
are many other elements, however, that 
must be taken into consideration. One of 
the most important of these is what may be 
termed the “military morale’ of a nation; 
that is, its ability to stay with the game and 
consistently work toward the end in view, 
no matter what the sacrifices involved may 
be. The second is the efficiency and 
economy with which its Government is 
administered and the smoothness and 
placidity with which it works. This is 
also a matter largely dependent upon the 
nation’s “military morale.” 

The other considerations are economic 
and relate, first, to the available supply of 
trained men to replace the losses due to 
casualties incident to war, and secondly, 
to the arrangement and supply of materials 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
armies, as well as everything necessary 
for the existence of the civilian population 
at home. 

To arrive at a conclusion as to person- 
nel, the number of casualties up to the 
present time must be considered in connec- 
tion with the contingents of males that 
arrive at a military age during that time. 
Of the total number of casualties from all 
causes it is a general rule that not more 
than one out of five is killed or permanently 
incapacitated. The casualties are difficult 
to estimate because only one continental 
nation, Germany, publishes her casualty 
lists and even these contain the names of 
all the men that have been killed, wounded, 
or missing. Some of these get well, re- 
turn to the ranks, are wounded again, and 
reappear on the lists. This process has 
happened as often as four or five times with 
some individuals. England also publishes 
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lists of its killed, wounded, and missing. 
Separate lists appear periodically, for dif- 
ferent branches of her armed services. 
Aside from these two nations none pub- 
lishes lists. Estimates, therefore, have 
to be made. These estimates are far 
from mere conjectures but are based on the 
known casualties suffered by particular 
organizations, numbers of dead counted 
after certain engagements, and numbers of 
wounded transported to the rear. None of 
the estimates can be exact, but they will be 
found in all probability to fit the actual 
numbers closely when these become known. 

The casualties are shown in the table on 
page 678, estimated up to August 17, 1915. 

The estimates show that the losses in 
killed and prisoners, in proportion to the 
annual contingent of available males, 
fall most heavily on France, next on 
Russia, then Austria. Russia has stood 
stupendous losses and in this connection 
it must be remembered that out of Russia’s 
total population of 174,000,000 probably 
not more than two thirds of it is actually 
available for drawing personnel for the 
army. On the other hand, Germany ap- 
pears to have more than made up its losses 
to the end of the first year of war by its 
annual contingent. Though Germany’s 
casualties in battle have been large its 
losses in prisoners have been comparatively 
small. In fact, few Germans have been 
taken prisoners. Most of the French and 
Austrians taken prisoners were captured 
during the first few months of the war. On 
the other hand, the rate of loss in prisoners 
by the Russians has been on the increase. 
In so far as personnel is concerned, there- 
fore, France shows a decided weakness. 
The only source of large accessions is from 
its ally, England, which still depends upon 
a voluntary system for recruiting its army 
and which, it begins to appear probable, 
will never have a very large army on the 
continent of Europe. England’s losses 
in personnel in proportion to her total 
arms-bearing population is very small. 
Out of its total of 7,500,000 available 
males it has had only 400,000 casualties 
in battle. On the other hand the pro- 
portion of casualties to the number of 
England’s men actually engaged in the 
war has been exceedingly large, because 
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the losses were incurred by military units 
representing a total of not more than 
600,000 men on the line. Its small reg- 
ular army was practically wiped out at 
Mons, the Marne, and in Flanders. All 
the new troops are “improvised”’ in fact, 
if not in name. Every effort possible 
has been made to get as many and as 
efficient units on the Continent as possible, 
but it takes time and lots of time. There 
is no short cut to making a soldier, any 
more than there is a short cut to learning 
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and this is a very slow process. 


If Eng- 
land had as efficient a military system as 
the Continental Powers of Europe it could 
easily maintain an army of more than 
1,500,000 men in the European theatre 
and provide sufficient units at home for 


local defense. Under conditions as they 
exist, however, it begins to look as if a very 
long time would be required to bring the 
figures up to that total with the necessary 
efficiency which is the actual basis of 
military strength. Austria is being helped 





TABLE OF LOSSES, AUGUST 
Killed 


Total or Permanently 

Casualties Incapacitated 
Germany. 2,100,000 420,000 
Austria... 1,750,000 350,000 
Turkey .. 250,000 50,000 


Russia... 5,000,000 1,000,000 
France... 1,800,000 360,000 
England.. 400,000 80,000 
ae 200,000 40,000 
Servia.... 200,000 40,000 
Belgium. . 150,000 30,000 


military service in the various countries. 
t Including Canada and Australia but excluding India. 





2,000,000 1,735,221 23,000,000 
275,000 250,000 4,700,000 
25,000 No national service 7,500,000 
5,000 374,000 5,000,000 
20,000 35,000 450,000 
30,000 Occupied by Germany 


* Total number of men between ages of 18 and 45 capable of bearing arms. 


1, 1914, TO AUGUST 17, 1915 


Prisoners Annual Contingent Reserves* 
150,000 600,000 10,000,000 
300,000 530,000 7,000,000 

40,000 200,000 2,900,000 






This includes men both in and out of the 








of any kind. The history of every cam- 
paign points this out most clearly. There 
is also a vast difference between troops 
that are able to render a good account of 
themselves in defensive warfare as dis- 
tinguished from offensive warfare. In 
the former troops merely have to hold their 
trenches and fight more or less in place. 
When offensive war is made the troops have 
to move from place to place, each unit 
has to coédrdinate its movements with the 
others of its own force. This is very 
difficult, and the larger the army becomes 
the more difficult it is to handle efficiently 
against an enemy highly versed in war 
that takes instant advantage of every 
mistake made. To send mere numbers 
to the Co:tinent would be absurd on 
England’s p * as they would merely add 
to complications. The wisest and only 
course, then, is being pursued, that is, of 
giving as much training as possible to the 
units before putting them into the field, 





by Germany in a most decided manner. 
Russia must depend upon its own pop- 
ulation to man its armies, and, generally 
speaking, its losses so far may be consid- 
ered to have exhausted the resources of 
personnel of about 35,000,000 of the total 
population. Germany alone appears unim- 
paired in so far as personnel is concerned. 
Now as to the economic side—the En- 
tente Allies have their lines of communica- 
tion by sea open with the rest of the world. 
So long as these remain open, the Allies 
cannot run short of provisions and raw 
materials, at least, with which to fabricate 
all necessary instruments of war. The 
Teutonic allies, however, have their com- 
munications by sea completely dominated 
by the navies of their enemies except in 
the Baltic. England controls the seas 
to a greater extent to-day than has the 
navy of any nation in history. Asa result, 
Germany and Austria are confined, in so 
far as their foreign commerce is concerned, 
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to dealings with the Scandinavian States, 
Holland, the Balkans, Switzerland, and 
Turkey. As to food Austria-Hungary is 
self-supporting in all essentials, and Ger- 
many, due to the care with which agri- 
culture has been fostered, produced within 
itself when the war began all but 20 per 
cent. of the total amount of food consumed. 
Since the war began the continuance of 
the food supply has been provided for in 
two ways: first, by curtailing the un- 
necessary use and waste of food; and 
secondly, by increasing the area of culti- 
vation, not only in its own confines but 
also in the occupied territory of Belgium, 
France, Poland, and Russia. This has 
been supplemented to the greatest extent 
possible by importations from the neutral 
states. Insofar as food is concerned, though 
there may be shortages of some classes of 
food and though prices may be expected to 
increase during the coming year, there is no 
prospect at present that in that time a 
serious shortage will exist. 


“ECONOMIC PRESSURE’ TWO YEARS OFF 


The materials situation is different. Of 
iron and coal, the two most necessary 
minerals, Germany has an abundance. 
In fact, it is better off in this respect, per- 
haps, than its antagonists. It is somewhat 
short of petroleum and lubricating oils, 
but benzol produced from coal having 
proved a satisfactory fuel for internal 
combustion engines, no shortage is pos- 
sible of that necessity. The by-product 
is utilized in the form of coke. Since the 
re-occupation of the Galician petroleum 
fields in May it is reasonable to expect that 
a good deal of the materials for lubricating 
oils have been obtained since that time to 
increase the reserve supply. It can get 
nitre for the. fabrication of explosives 
by a process that has been developed 
which extracts this from the air, and 
the amount produced is not only sufficient 
for the production of explosives but it is 
used also for agriculture. All other ma- 
terials appear to be on hand in sufficient 
quantities, if not in abundance, with the 
exception of cotton, copper, and rubber. 
Of these commodities Germany is short. 
It is a question if it absolutely requires 
cotton for gun powder, because wood pulp 
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and other fibres have been substituted, 
while the picric or toluol powders need none 
for their production. Of copper Germany 
produced about one tenth of the amount 
it consumed in time of peace. The pro- 
duction of its mines has been increased 
but it cannot keep up with the necessities. 
Large reserves of copper were accumulated 
before the war began. How large these 
were is not known. Substitutes for copper 
are used wherever possible, but in most 
cases copper alone can be used. The 
total amount of the copper resources avail- 
able, including copper above ground in the 
shape of electric wires and cables, copper 
vessels, utensils, and equipment, is esti- 
mated to be sufficient to last for two years 
from August 1, 1915. A substitute for 
rubber is being experimented with, but 
with what results is not known. It is 
said to furnish a fair substitute for auto- 
mobile tires. 


So far, then, there appears to be evid- 
ence to show that no economic depression 
will be felt by the central empires, great 
enough to affect military operations vitally, 
for two years to come. At the end of this 
time the shortage of copper and rubber 
certainly, cotton and meat possibly, may 
decidedly alter conditions. In so far as 
military operations on the continent of 
Europe are concerned during the first year 
of the war, the central empires have gained 
an ascendency. They appear to have 
taken the power of general offensive out of 
France, for more than a year, and at this 
time are engaged in driving back the Rus- 
sian armies all along the line. In fact, the 
condition of the Russian army is such at 
the present writing that it will not be 
able to take the offensive and maintain it 
under the best of conditions for an inde- 
finite period tocome. Should the successes 
of the Teutonic allies continue for another 
year as they have in the last year, it is 
difficult to see how they can escape pro- 
ducing a decision, with Russia at least. 
Even if they should succeed in gaining a 
decision on land, however, there remains 
the question of a decision on the sea. The 
naval phases of the great war and what 
their effect may produce are dealt with in 
another article. 











A SUMMING UP OF THE WAR AT SEA 


THE GROWING PREPONDERANCE OF THE ALLIES IN SEA POWER—THE FAILURE OF 
THE SUBMARINES—-WHAT CONTROL OF THE WATER HAS MEANT TO ENGLAND, 
FRANCE, AND RUSSIA, BOTH MILITARILY AND ECONOMICALLY 


HE second summer of the war 
is over. What has been ac- 
complished by each side? 
What losses have been sus- 
tained? If the accounts be 

closed to-day, what will be shown by the 
“balance sheet at sea’”’ covering the first 
year of the war? 

At the outbreak of hostilities the strength 
of the belligerents in completed vessels of 
the “dreadnaught”’ type—that is, battle- 
ships and battle cruisers of recent date— 
was as follows: 


England . . . 31 Germany . . 20 
France . S Amtm ... 2 
a 
nt yw lw. SS 

Totals. . . 44 22 


Shortly after the war began England 
took over four more superdreadnaughts 
which had been under construction in 
British yards for foreign governments— 
two for Turkey, one for Chile, and one for 
Brazil; which consequently increased the 
preponderance of the Allies in this domi- 
nant type of battle ship to the ratio of 
48 to 22. 

Meantime all belligerent nations have 
been hurrying the completion of ships 
under construction and laying down as 
many new ships as their facilities will per- 
mit. The number of ships to date can be 
fairly well estimated from the number 
known to have been in process of building 
last July; the number laid down subse- 
quently is a carefully guarded military 
secret about which speculation is nec- 
essarily inaccurate. 

Still considering only vessels of the 
dreadnaught type—which really deter- 
mine naval supremacy—the present rela- 
tive strength is about as follows (In this 
table allowance is made for the loss of the 
British super-dreadnaught Audacious, the 


only vessel of this class known to have been 
lost by either side since the war began:) 


England . . . 45 Germany . . 26 
France . 3. Aum... lg 
Pea se et eee | 
Japan. ws. 6 
a 

Totes. . . 9% 30 


Even if the Japanese fleet, which is not 
participating at present, and the Italian 
fleet, which came into the war but recently, 
be omitted from the computation, it is 
interesting to note that since the outbreak 
of hostilities the preponderance of the 
British-French-Russian alliance has in- 
creased from 17 to 33 capital ships—a 
gain of nearly 100 per cent. in one year. 
Moreover, a consideration of what the 
future will probably bring should be even 
more disheartening to the Teutons. The 
shipbuilding facilities of Great Britain 
alone are stupendous. She can lay down 
at least three times as many ships as Ger- 
many, and complete them in less time. 
That England is utilizing these wonderful 
facilities to the maximum extent is very 
probable. Her shipyards are known to be 
very busy, and yet to have more than 
200,000 tons’ less private work on hand 
than during antebellum times. This ton- 
nage, put into dreadnaughts, would about 
double her normal output of capital ships. 
The combined building facilities of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, and Italy are about 
five times greater than those of Germany 
and Austria combined. Consequently the 
longer the war lasts the greater will be the 
preponderance of sea power against the 
Dual Alliance—because the German sub- 
marine campaign has so far proved a fail- 
ure so far as its effect upon the battleship 
strength is concerned. 

It is true that an occasional British and 
French battleship has been sent to the 
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bottom by a torpedo or mine. But, 
except the Audacious, these ships were 
already far out of date and of little 
fighting value. One French and sever 
British second class battleships have 
been sunk. One Turkish battleship of 
the old type has been sunk, and possibly 
one German. 

Making allowance for these casualties, 
the relative strength in second class 
battleships (considering only those built 
since 1895) is now as follows: 


England 33 Germany. . 22 
France . 16 Austria . . . *10 
Russia . . On Trkey . « « 2 
May ge ke HG 
Ona A. we > OF 
Totals. . . 86 34 
CRUISERS 


Losses in cruisers, because of their value 
in gathering information, are probably of 
more consequence than the destruction of 
the very  old_ battleships. Counting 
armored cruisers (not “battle’’-cruisers, 
whicn were considered under the “dread- 
nav ctht”’ class of ships), protected cruisers, 
gunboats, and merchant ships converted 
into auxiliary cruisers, the losses during 
the year have been as follows: 


England 20 Germany... 4! 
France . ». SRO. « « a 
ee a 
AY eS ee I 
yavan ja 5 

Totals. . . 34 54 


At the beginning of the war England 
alone outnumbered Germany more than 
two to one in cruiser strength. At the 
present time, considering both the losses 
and the new ships just built, the cruisers 
of England, France, Russia, and Italy 
total more than four times those of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Turkey combined, 
and this preponderance is increasing. 


SUBMARINES AND DESTROYERS 


The numbers of destroyers and sub- 
marines cannot be estimated very ac- 
curately. Even the original strength is 
in doubt in the case of the German sub- 
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marines, which may have been as high as 
40 and as low as 25. It is known that the 
German-Austrian-Turkish fleets have lost 
at least 16 destroyers and 10 submarines, 
and that their enemies have lost 15 de- 
stroyers and 14 submarines. Unques- 
tionably a number of submarines on both 
sides are missing, due to collision with 
mines and other accidents, without the 
facts ever having been made public. In 
some quarters the German-Austrian sub- 
marine disasters are numbered as high as 
40; this is probably overestimated, but in 
view of their very great activity it is 
reasonable to assume that at least 20 have 
made their last plunge. The British al- 
liance has probably lost an equal number. 

The initial relative strength of the two 
opposing sides was not far from the ratio 
of 3 to 1 in destroyers and 5 to 1 in sub- 
marines—against the Teutons in both 
cases. With practically equal losses the 
ielative strength remains the same except 
for new construction; and the difficulty of 
estimating the latter makes it impossible 
to determine the present status with any 
accuracy. For example, it has been re- 
ported that Germany has given up any 
idea of competing with her eremies in 
battleships, and has concentrated all effort 
upon the building of submarines. Whether 
or not this is true is impossible to state. 
It is certainly a fact that she is building 
large numbers of submarines, which are 
being completed at the rate of at least one 
each week, and possibly twice that number. 
England is also building a large number of 
submarines; probably sufficient to main- 
tain her initial superiority, but certainly 
enough to cope with possible necessities. 

What concerns England just now is not 
so much the creation of submarines as the 
development and construction of means for 
their annihilation. The destroyer has 
proved one of the most valuable of all 
means for offense against submarines, and 
large numbers of them are under con- 
struction in British shipyards. 

AUXILIARIES 

Since the war began England has taken 

over about 2,500 ocean-going ships of her 


merchant marine to serve the fleet or 
army, not counting a great many trawlers 
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and other small vessels for mine sweeping, 
etc. This auxiliary service comprises all 
classes of ships from the ordinary “tramp” 
steamer to the ocean “liner.” It includes 
such large vessels as the Baltic, Cedric, Celtic, 
and Laurentic, of the White Star Line; 
the Mantua, Macedonia, and Marmora, 
of the P. & O. Company; the Minnebaba, 
of the Atlantic Transport Line; the Em- 
press of Asia, Empress of Britain, Empress 
of Japan, and Empress of Russia, of the 
Canadian Pacific Company; and the Mau- 
retania, Campania, Caronia, and Laconia, 
of the Cunard Line. Most of the 2,500 
are of course used as supply vessels for 
the fleet and army, but many serve as 
transports and some as auxiliary naval 
scouts and cruisers. 

Altogether, Germany is relatively in a 
worse state of naval strength than she was 
at the beginning of the war. It is true 
that the strategic position of her fleet 
isolates both the Baltic and Black Sea 
fleets of Russia so effectually that the 
latter are incapable of joining with their 
friends to aid any attack against German 
naval forces. But this advantage is bal- 
anced by the similar isolation of the Aus- 
trian and the Turkish fleets. Notwith- 
standing the submarine warfare of “attri- 
tion,’ the numerical superiority against 
Germany has nearly doubled, and consider- 
ing all classes of ships she is outnumbered 
by about three to one. 


THE ALLIES’ PREPONDERANCE GROWING 


The question of numerical superiority 
is of extremely great importance in naval 
fights—much greater than in land battles. 
Ashore a weaker force, by entrenching and 
using obstacles, etc., can stand off a much 
stronger one; for example, the German 
army in France has probably been out- 
numbered more than two to one during 
the recent extraordinary operations in 
Poland, yet the Allied troops have been 
unable to make any headway against the 
strongly entrenched line. But on the 
water the “terrain’’ offers no protection; 
and in consequence it is mathematically 
demonstrable that, assuming equality of 
units, the “strength”? of two opposing 
fleets varies as the “square”’ of the num- 
bers of ships. The great value of initial 
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numerical superiority is evident; if Eng- 
land’s 45 dreadnaughts can bring to action 
Germany’s 26, the preponderance of 
strength of the larger fleet (assuming equal 
units) will be in the ratio of 2,025 to 676— 
that is to say, England’s superiority will be 
actually more than three to one, instead 
of less than two to one as seems at first 
evident from the numerical proportions. 


PRESENT SEA STRATEGY 


Now let us consider what the various 
fleets have accomplished during the year; 
what does the balance sheet show in the 
way of achievement? How has _ the 
stronger side used its preponderance to 
further ultimate victory? How skilfully 
have the weaker fleets been employed to 
frustrate the efforts of their enemies? 

In the Baltic, the weak Russian fleet 
has been practically ‘“‘contained”’ in ; port 
by the menace of its stronger neighbor. 
The resulting benefit to the Germans has 
been twofold: trade with Scandinavia 
has been maintained, thus ensuring the 
acquisition of some much needed supplies, 
and troops have been transported to 
positions greatly facilitating the attack 
on the right flank of the Russian land 
forces. These important advantages are 
the direct result of the German policy of 
“conservation” of their fleet against the 
great naval menace of Britain. 

Germany has gained further in several 
ways by keeping her main floating forces 
intact behind mines and forts. The con- 
stant threat of invasion has been held over 
England like the sword of Damocles, 
several raids on the English coast have 
been made, and the British main fleet has 
consequently been effectually “tied’’ to 
the immediate vicinity of Great Britain, 
and prevented from assisting at the Dar- 
danelles or in the Baltic, both places in 
which it could render valuable service. 
England has been persuaded to spend vast 
sums upon new ships which she would 
never have built if the German fleet had 
been kind enough to come out and be de- 
stroyed. A large army has been held in 
England to repel possible invasion, and 
therefore: prevented from reinforcing the 
armies in France. The men and the guns 
of the German ships have been available 
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TERRITORY THE ALLIES HAVE GAIN 


The Kaiser’s cherished overseas empire in the Paci 
Most of the Mariana, Caroline, and Marshall Islands a 
and the Philippine Islands, as well as their position acro 


elements of friction with, and of menace to, the United States. 


ED THROUGH NAVAL SUPREMACY 


fic Ocean vanished during the first year of the war. 
re now held by Japan, and their proximity to Guam 
ss the line of recent American expansion, are possible 
Sea power, supported by land power, is now 


hammering at Turkey, where the Allies have gained the foothold indicated by the shaded areas 


for service ashore—and both have been 
used there. 

On the other hand, the situation in the 
North Sea has not been without its com- 
pensation to England. She has been kept 
free from invasion, and the country is 
feeling more and more secure from this 
danger, which never has been a real one. 
Raiding German cruisers have been 
severely punished. The British army in 
France has been reinforced and supplied at 
will, without either damage or great incon- 
venience being suffered from the sea forces 
of Germany. Certain supplies essential to 
carrying on the war, particularly copper, 
cotton, rubber, and leather, except such as 
have leaked through neutral ports, have 
been denied to Germany. Economic con- 
ditions in Germany have grown steadily 


worse, until at present food and other 
necessaries of life are high priced, and 
opposition to the war has sprung up in 
some quarters. German overseas trade 
has been annihilated; her flag has been 
swept from the oceans; and consequently 
she has suffered severely from a financial 
standpoint. England has been, and con- 
tinues to be, freely supplied from the 
markets of the world’ with food and with 
beth manufactured and raw materials. 
Her ships roam the seven seas in safety; 
her trade and manufactures flourish; and 
she is becoming wealthy while her enemies 
are suffering impoverishment—as has al- 
ways come to pass during wars fought since 
she has been mistress of the seas. 

The importance of the last mentioned 
advantage accruing from command of the 
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seas—that is, the material enrichment of 
the nation possessing the stronger fleet 
while her enemies are made to feel the 
pinch of poverty—cannot well be over- 
estimated in the present war in which the 
land forces are so evenly balanced as to 
prevent an early decision, and probably.to 
cause the issue to be finally decided by 
material and financial endurance. It is 
conceivable that Germany could be event- 
ually brought to terms on this account 
even after being successful on land against 
both Russia and Italy; because the dead- 
lock in France seems impossible to break, 
by either side, and, considered from a 
purely military point of view, bids fair 
to continue indefinitely. 


THE FAILURE OF SUBMARINES 


It is true that the German submarine 
warfare has met with some success. Ap- 
proximately 3 per cent. of the British 
merchant marine has been sunk, either by 
submarines or by cruisers whose careers 
have since been ended. On the other 
hand there are evidences that the British 
are making progress toward nullifying the 
efforts of the under-water rovers. The 
English channel of late has not been fre- 
quented by submarines—indicating rather 
conclusively that the Germans have been 
unable to reach the rich harvest to be found 
in this great highway of trade. Un- 
doubtedly the British have succeeded in 
effectively fencing the Strait of Dover with 
wire nets, mines, or other means. If so, 
measures are surely in hand also toward 
restricting the movement of German and 
Austrian submarines in other quarters. 
Probably the passages between England 
and the Orkney and Shetland Islands, the 
exit from the Adriatic Sea, and the Dar- 
danelles will eventually be similarly 
blocked. Where tht water is too deep to 
plant mines anchored on the bottom, they 
may be suspended from a float, in the 
same way that the wire nets are supported; 
and a depth of only about 250 feet need be 
SO protected because submarine hulls are 
too weak to withstand the water pressure 
much below that depth. 

In the Mediterranean, the Austrians and 
the Turks have played the same game as 
the Germans in the North Sea. Their 
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fleets have remained safely behind the 
protection of forts and mines, thus render- 
ing it necessary for a containing force con- 
stantly to guard against the possibility 
of their coming out. Little has been 
gained by the weaker fleets in the Medi- 
terranean, however, by this strategy; they 
have escaped destruction, and the con- 
taining fleets have been prevented from 
concentrating against the Germans in the 
North Sea. The latter advantage is not 
really material since no reinforcements 
have been required by the British Home 
Fleet. On the other hand, the English, 
French, and later the Italian sea forces 
have been in control of the sea, have en- 
sured (with the exception of the loss of the 
Royal Edward and 1,000 men) the safe 
passage of troops to Europe and the 
Dardanelles, and have stopped the over- 
seas trade of their enemies and prevented 
the latter from freely receiving important 
supplies. More than ever before does the 
conduct of war'on land depend upon the 
regular receipt of liberal supplies, and 
Austria’s difficulties in this respect, par- 
ticularly since the entrance of Italy into 
the conflict, have been serious, and are 
directly due to the enemies’ sea power. 
Preponderant sea power has not only 
made the great land operations at the 
Dardanelles possible by ensuring the safe 
transport of troops, but it has in addition 
rendered important aid in the fighting. 
The initial landing in force would un- 
doubtedly have been impossible without 
the support given by the guns of the fleet, 
and since that time the ships have given 
valuable assistance on the flanks during 
advances made by the allied troops. 


THE BLUNDER AT THE DARDANELLES 


Except for some colossal blundering the 
very great value of sea power would 
possibly by now be concretely illustrated 


by the fall of Constantinople. At the 
beginning of the operations against the 
Dardanelles the allied British and French 
fleets bombarded the old forts at the 
entrance, reduced them without difficulty, 
and then sent ashore small landing parties 
of blue jackets and marines who met with 
little opposition and blew up what re- 
mained of the big guns mounted in the 
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forts. Having accomplished their work 
the landing parties safely reémbarked and 
returned to the ships with only insignificant 
losses. Then followed about two months 
of practically futile long range bombard- 
ment of the more modern forts located 
higher up the channel, while an expedition- 
ary force of about 100,000 troops was being 
collected, organized, and transported to the 
scene. Being thus forewarned, the Turks, 
guided by Germans, utilized to good pur- 
pose the two months that were allowed 
them by the inactivity of their enemies. 
A large army was mobilized on the Gallipoli 
peninsula; strong entrenchments and 
formidable obstacles were constructed at 
all important places, including the beaches 
suitable for landing, where barbed wire 
entanglements were even placed under- 
water; ammunition was imported from 
Germany; German mechanics were se- 
cured to come to Constantinople and manu- 
facture ammunition; large submarines of 
great radius were shipped in sections from 
Germany to Pola, where they were as- 
sembled and launched; some German sub- 
marines were sent by way of the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Straits of Gibraltar, etc., 
etc. When the great expeditionary force 
of 100,000 men, which should have ac- 
companied the fleet in the beginning, 
finally arrived, it was warmly received. 
At the very landing places where, two 
months before, the small forces from the 
battleships landed almost without oppo- 
sition, it cost the tardy expeditionary force 
in killed and wounded between 15,000 and 
30,000 men to gain a mere foothold on the 
beaches. Since then every mile of advance 
has cost thousands of casualties, and several 
battleships have been sunk by submarines 
whose mere presence in the general locality 
is a serious menace to the supply of the 
allied army. 


IN THE BLACK SEA 


The situation in the Black Sea has been 
similar to that in the Baltic. The Turkish 
fleet, being blockaded at its front door by 
a much superior force, has turned its at- 
tention primarily to the enemy in the rear. 
For a time the Turks, assisted by “ pur- 
chased’”’ German ships manned by their 
regular German crews and officers, estab- 
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lished control of the Black Sea and ren- 
dered invaluable aid to their army operat- 
ing in the Caucasus. Owing principally to 
serious damage by a mine to the battle 
cruiser Sultan Selim (ex-Goeben), the Rus- 
sians regained command of the Black Sea 
ang have used it to good advantage. They 
have seriously interfered with the supply of 
the Turkish army operating on the Russian 
frontier; have assisted the operations of 
their allies at the Dardanelles by naval 
demonstrations at the Bosphorus; and have 
seriously hampered the activities of the 
Turkish fleet and the manufacture of 
munitions in Constantinople by shutting 
off the supply of coal which could be 
obtained only via the Black Sea. The 
arrival of German submarines on the 
scene put a stop to the Bosphorus demon- 
strations, but have so far had no other 
apparent effect. 

Since the destruction of the itinerant 
German cruisers, the general situation on 
the water has been analogous to that on 
land—a deadlock in which neither side 
possessed sufficient preponderance of power 
to bring matters to a decisive issue. True, 
the fleets, unlike the troops, have not been 
in close contact, fighting hand to hand as it 
were; yet the weaker naval forces, though 
incapable of active operations on a large 
scale, have been enabled through the 
security offered by well protected ports 
to hold effectively their stronger antag- 
onists to a restricted area, which could 
not be abandoned except at unjustifi- 
able risks. 

So inconspicuous have been the import- 
ant events afloat, compared to the vast 
and momentous operations ashore, that 
the observer on the “side lines’ has been 
unconsciously diverted from a true appre- 
ciation of the influence of the great, silent, 
unseen, potential power of the various 
fleets upon the course of epoch-making 
events. 

The balance sheet at sea, then, points 
to a long war, unless either economic or 
military pressure forces the Teutonic allies 
to the extremity of risking a general battle 
at sea. And on the other hand the Eng- 
lish command of the sea makes a complete 
German victory impossible, for the Ger- 
man arms cannot reach English shores. 














GERMANY’S EXIT FROM AFRICA 


THE CONQUEST OF THE KAMERUNS AND OF GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA, AND THE 
IMPENDING FALL OF GERMAN EAST AFRICA—THE TRIUMPH OF ENGLAND’S 
LIBERAL POLICY TOWARD THE BOERS AND THE FAILURE OF 
GERMANY’S REPRESSIVE POLICY TOWARD THE HEREROS 


—A. LESSON 


LEWIS R. 


HREE years ago at a water 
hole in Damaraland, South 
Africa, | met a German officer 
on leave who painted in graphic 
words a picture of Germany’s 
African ambitions. 

The heat and fever he had gone through 
had made him talkative. 

“If England was not a dunderhead,”’ he 
said, ‘why did she not take all of South- 
west Africa instead of only Walfisch Bay? 
Any time up to twenty years ago she could 
have done this, but because there was much 
desert and little rain, England, with her 


shop-keeper’s spirit, said, ‘No; it is worth- 


less. It will not pay.’ It took Germany 
to see—and to act upon the knowledge— 
that Southwest Africa could be made to 
dominate all of South Africa. England 
never had the sense to see that she could 
save 3,000 miles of distance and two weeks 
of time by going from this coast straight 
to Rhodesia and the Transvaal instead of 
around by Cape Town. But England 
lost more than a railroad short-cut by her 
stupidity. Ultimately it will cost her 
all this end of the continent. 

“What do you call these?’ he said, 
opening up a pocket map and running a 
finger along criss-crossed lines which were 
traced inland from Swakopmund and 
Luderitz-Bucht. ‘‘Railroads, eh? Yes, they 
are railroads; but doesn’t it occur to you 
that they are also knives pointing at the 
hearts of the Transvaal and Cape Colony? 
What else could a railroad beyond the 
diamond mines back of Luderitz-Bucht be? 
The commerce of that desert for the next 
hundred years will not be sufficient to pay 
for the water that will have to be condensed 
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on the coast and relayed out along the line 
for the engines. Yes; well, some day those 
knives may be driven home right where 
they are pointed, and then what will those 
clever British colonizing methods you talk 
about amount tor But it may well be 
that we shall never have to go to the trou- 
ble of cutting down the plums which the 
obliging English have planted here for 
us. More likely that, ripe and juicy, they 
will fall into our laps of their own weight. 
Clever you call the English, eh? It was 
clever to beat the Boers and take their 
country, yes. But stupid not to crush 
them when they were down, and daft to 
put them on their feet again and give them 
more than they had before. Some day 
this viper at the bosom will bite, and then 
—Germany will know what to do.” 

Realizing that it was the window of a 
man’s, or rather a nation’s, soul which 
chance had opened up to me, | resolved to 
make the most of the opportunity. 

“Your logic is as mixed as your meta- 
phors,’’ | said in a studied effort at the 
provocation which I knew to be the only 
thing that would keep the man from brid- 
ling his tongue. “The Boers are contented 
and loyal, and even the natives of the 
Belgian Congo, in spite of all that has been 
said about ‘rubber atrocities,’ are better 
disposed toward their rulers than those of 
Damaraland.” 

“The Belgian Congo. Faugh! What 
is that?’’ and he snapped his fingers con- 
temptuously. “By whose suffrance does 
Belgium hold the Congo? The reversion- 
ary rights are France’s, you say. But 
what is France’s to-day Germany has but 
to march to Paris to make hers to-morrow. 
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A week, a month at the most, and the 
new empire which ma belle France boasts 
is greater than that conquered by the 
first Napoleon lies at our feet. | suppose 
you think that Germany suffered a set- 
back in the Morocco affair. Most of the 
world does think so. But what did we 
have in Morocco? Not a kilometer of 
territory, not a special right. So. Well, 
we renounce what we have in Morocco— 
nothing—and get for it many thousands 
of kilometers of the French Kameruns. 
That was a bargain which even you Yan- 
kees might be proud of. And when the 
time comes for us to take what we want in 
Morocco—or in any other part of French 
Africa, for that matter—we will take it— 
in Paris.” 

A good deal more in the same vein my 
outspoken guest gave expression to in the 
three days which elapsed before a point was 
reached where the assistance of a Com- 
missioner was available in rounding up his 
effects and getting him on to rail-head, 
but these several statements from his 
diatribe of the first evening are sufficient 
to my present purpose. The significant 
points indicated by them are, first, that 
Germany believed herself able to take, and, 
when the time was ripe, ultimately in- 
tended to take, many, if not all, of the 
holdings of France and Belgium in Africa; 
and, second, that, largely through Boer 
disaffection, the conquest of British South 
Africa was deemed feasible. 

Now let us trace briefly the history of 
Germany’s colonial ventures in Africa 
and see what of her ambitions she did 
realize, what she might have realized 
without going to war, and, finally, what she 
probably will realize as a consequence of 
going to war. 

The territory brought under the red, 
white, and black banner in the decade 
and a half from 1884 to 1900 was remark- 
able. It included a number of groups 
and isolated islands in the South Pacific, 
nearly one third of New Guinea, the so- 
called lease of Kiao-chau, and upward of 
a million square miles in Central and 
South Africa. It is with the latter that 
we are now concerned. 

Germany’s appearance as a colonizing 
power in Africa was greeted in no unfriendly 
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spirit by either France or Great Britain. 
Each of the latter felt that it was already 
possessed of about all it could comfort- 
ably look after, and both realized that 
another shoulder under “The White Man’s 
Burden” in the Dark Continent might 
make the load easier for all. Moreover, 
it was readily granted that the really 
splendid work of German explorers and 
scientists in opening unknown Africa 
made the Fatherland a legitimate partici- 
pant in its division. At that time no 
nation cared much what happened to the 
fever haunted jungles of the Gulf of Guinea 
which became the Kameruns, nor yet to 
the blinding deserts of the Southwest 
coast; but in giving up the Zanzibar hinter- 
land to Germany, Britain abandoned her 
cherished hope for an “All Red’”’ zone for 
the Cape-to-Cairo railroad, as well as a 
strong right to an extensive territory of 
great potential value. These concessions, 
it should especially be borne in mind, were 
made to Germany on the understanding— 
implied if not expressed—that she was to 
confine her colonial activities to Central 
and South Africa, and that no other na- 
tion’s “spheres’—and above all North 
Africa—should be encroached upon. 

For nearly twenty years Germany, with 
characteristic energy, devoted herself to 
the development of her new colonies with- 
out exciting more than sporadic suspicions 
that she was not “playing the game.”’ Then 
the temptation to make a bid for Morocco 
—dominating, as it does, both the Cape and 
Mediterranean routes to Australia and 
the Orient—became too strong for the 
Kaiser, and, with rattle of tongue and 
sabre, he launched from a clear sky his 
bolt to the effect that he proposed in the 
future to recognize only the authority of 
the native ruler in Northwest Africa. 
France, realizing that a German foothold 
there meant a strangle-hold so far as she 
was concerned, shivered and drew near to 
England in the Entente of 1904. 


MILITARY RAILROADS IN THE DESERT 


Europe breathed easier for a year or two; 
but the cloven hoof had been revealed, and 
even casual travelers began to remark the 
curious fact that several of Germany’s 
apparently innocent “commercial’’ lines 
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were being laid down to and through coun- 
try which had very scant commercial 
prospects. Neither did fortified bridge- 
heads, and magazines, and block-houses 
with artillery emplacements at points 
where there were no settlements to defend 
tend to bolster up confidence in the peace- 
fulness of Germany’s penetration. France 
and England kept their eyes open during 
the next half decade, however, and the 
Kaiser’s attempted coup at Agadir in 1911 
—really an effort to start another Tsingtau 
—found them presenting a united front. 
Europe shook to its foundations and peace 
trembled in the balance for a few days, but 
the air-buffers of diplomacy again absorbed 
the shock and the great crash was deferred 
a little longer. 

It will be interesting to note here that 
Germany and Austria were ready to launch 
a comprehensive trading movement in 
Tripoli at the very moment of the Agadir 
incident, and it was Italy’s belief that 
this move was a forerunner of Austrian 
occupation which induced Rome to anti- 
cipate it by the Tripolitan campaign of 
1911-12. This attempt on the part of 
Austria to “double-cross’” Italy was the 
one most important of the several causes 
which operated to force the latter out of 
the Triple Alliance and ultimately into the 
camp of the Allies. 

Germany accepted with the best grace 
possible a large slice of French Equatorial 
Africa in satisfaction of the “rights” she 
renounced in Morocco, Italy put an end 
to Austria’s African ambitions by taking 
Tripoli from Turkey, and, so far as the 
Dark Continent was concerned, the stage 
was set for the climacteric act. 


THE TEMPTATION OF MOROCCO 


Despite these demonstrations of the 
unbounded ambitions of. the Kaiser in 
Africa—perhaps, indeed, as a consequence 
of them—Britain and France were willing, 
up to the very outbreak of the war, to 
allow Germany to add to her territory in 
that continent up to a maximum of some- 
thing like 2,000,000 square miles, pro- 
vided only that the extension were effected 
fairly and peacefully. This was clearly 
stated by Sir Harry Johnston in an ad- 
dress before the Royal Geographic Society 
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last February. “From 1g1o to the outset 
of the present war,” said this greatest of 
African authorities, ‘“we viewed with actual 
favor a much enlarged German Africa pro- 
vided that Germany left the Mediterranean 
regions alone.” The new territory which 
France and England were willing that Ger- 
many should acquire, it will be well to 
explain, would have had to be _ ob- 
tained by purchase and exchange, princi- 
pally from Belgium and Portugal. But the 
lure of the incalculably valuable Morocco 
was still more than the Kaiser could with- 
stand, and that, with who knows what in 
the way of the gold fields of the Rand, the 
diamond mines of Kimberley, and the con- 
trol of Suez, was among the stakes he saw 
on the table when he played his first 
card in the form of the Austrian ultimatum 
to Servia. 


THE DEFENSE OF EAST AFRICA 


Immediately after the outbreak of the 
war it seemed that the German colonies of 
Africa, cut off by sea and hemmed in by 
enemies, would fall easy prey to the Brit- 
ish and French. Only too quickly, however, 
the Allies learned that here, as in Europe, 
German thoroughness and prevision had 
been greatly underrated. Everywhere were 
seemingly inexhaustible supplies of arms 
and munitions, forces were always more 
numerous than had been anticipated, all 
places that there was any chance of defend- 
ing had been fortified, while the ‘‘com- 
mercially indefensible” railroads gave good 
warrant for their existence on strategic 
considerations. Repeated raids were made 
northward from German East Africa in the 
hope of cutting the Uganda Railroad, the 
artery of British East Africa, and for a time 
it appeared to be inevitable that the Kai- 
ser’s forces would overrun and occupy 
Nyassaland, to the south. The German 
always leaves his railroad base reluctantly, 
however, and is never at his best far away 
from it. In time help from Rhodesia 
relieved the pressure on Nyassaland, and 
fresh troops from India established a safe 
defensive line for the protection of the 
Uganda Railroad. It is a fact, neverthe- 
less, that the first year of the war has not 
seen the German East African forces put 
upon any general defensive, and that a 
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very stout resistance may be expected 
from them even should it prove practicable 
ultimately for the British to send expedi- 
tions from all four sides—the sea and the 
lake districts, Nyassaland, and British 
East Africa—at once. 

The metre-gauge railroad from Dar-es- 
Salaam to Lake Tanganyika was completed 
only a few months prior to the outbreak of 
the war. The main trunk is 800 miles 
long and runs through the heart of the 
colony. The 600 miles which | traversed 
in 1912 were unusually well built and 
efficiently administered, and much, of 
course, has been done since then to height- 
en the road’s military usefulness. This 
line will give the Germans great mobility 
in repulsing flank attacks from the north 
and south, and it is not going to prove an 
easy matter to cut it by advances from 
either of these directions. More likely 
it will succumb to expeditions from the 
coast and Tanganyika, which, fighting 
their way mile by mile, gradually “eat 
it up” from both ends. Barring a com- 
plete German triumph in Europe, the 
British conquest of German East Africa 
is inevitable, though many months of 
fighting must elapse before it is effected. 


THE LOST KAMERUNS 


Although completely ringed by British 
or French colonies and the sea, the Germans 
in Togoland and the Kameruns have, by 
using every means at their disposal from 
poisoning wells to inciting revolt in the 
enemy’s country, managed to put up a 
shifty and not ineffective resistance. The 
fact that all this region is practically 
impassable jungle, making operations away 
from the railroads and rivers almost out 
of the question, operated for a while 
strongly in favor of the German defensive. 
Incipient trouble with some of the border 
tribes—the consequence of German in- 
trigue—hampered the British operations 
for a time, but the native troops of both 
the British and French colonies rose bravely 
to the occasion, and the scattering resist- 
ance of the Teutons has now resolved itself 
into a feeble guerrilla warfare. The end 
of the first year of the war may, indeed, 
be said to find Germany’s colonies on the 
Gulf of Guinea practically conquered. 





There remains now to consider only 
German Southwest Africa and the re- 
markable part played by the Boers in the 
conquest of it, perhaps, from the British 
standpoint, the brightest page of the war 
yet turned. That Germany, considering 
her faultiness of vision as to the drift of 
thought and sentiment in other parts of 
the world, should have held high hopes of 
rallying the Boers to her side in the event 
of a war with Britain is by no means sur- 
prising. Certainly we in America felt 
that England was storing up trouble for 
herself in ‘‘destroying,”’ as we used to put it, 
“an independent nation.” This was my 
own feeling when I visited South Africa 
in 1905, and what I| observed on that oc- 
casion did not entirely eradicate it. It is 
true that the outstanding thing, even then, 
was the splendid effort the British were 
making to wipe out the memories of the 
past and put their new subjects squarely 
on their feet. But labor troubles were 
acute (it was the year of the Chinese riots 
on the Rand), crops short from drought, 
trade dull, unemployment general, and 
not all the war wounds yet healed over. 

“Our people are slow to anger, but slow 
also in cooling from anger,” a prominent 
Boer merchant said to me; “and though 
most of us will not deny that we are being 
well treated, I fear that another genera- 
tion will have to be born before the Boer 
can be brought to love the power that 
broke him.” 


THE MIRACLE OF BOER RECONCILIATION 


But seven years later I returned to the 
Transvaal, and lo—the miracle had been 
wrought! War feeling was all but dead, 
the Union of South Africa had been formed 
with the broad, brilliant, big-hearted Botha 
at its head, trade was humming, industry 
expanding and, .wonder of wonders, the 
Burghers prosperous and contented. | 
looked up the same man (he was now a 
banker) whose words I have quoted above 
and reminded him of what he had said. 

“Yes, | remember what | told you— 
what | thought—at that time,” he said. 
“There is still an ache in some of our 
hearts for things the war cost us. But the 
sense of justice is highly developed in the 
Boer, and we cannot deny that under the 
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fair, square, helpful régime of the British 
we have become better off in ten years 
than we would have been in fifty under 
Paul Kruger. They have left us our 
language, self-government—everything, in 
fact, we had before—and have brought us 
progressiveness and prosperity. A new 
national feeling—an Imperial one, | mean 
—is developing among the Boers, and in 
time it will be as strong as the old one for 
which we poured out so much blood.”’ 

My friend did not say in so many words 
that his people would fight for their new 
country, as they had done for their old; 
but from the time of this visit | have never 
doubted that, should the call ever come, 
such would be the case. 


A MIGHTY TASK IN THE SOUTHWEST 


The task of conquering such a country 
as Southwest Africa—especially with its 
railroads strongly held, as it was known 
they were in this instance—was one which 
might wei! have given pause to the keenest 
of European-schooled strategists. The 
problem was thai of destroying or captur- 
ing upward of 10,000 of the best trained 
soldiers in the world, generously supplied 
with modern arms and munitions, aero- 
planes and wireless facilities, fighting an 
elaborate defensive, prepared years in 
advance, and themselves holding the rail- 
roads. What the result would have been 
had not events shaped in a way to allow 
the use of Boers and other colonials in this 
zone it would be hard to say, but one may 
be reasonably safe in assuming that a 
decision would have been arrived at in 
Europe earlier than in Southwest Africa. 


BOTHA’S CAMPAIGN 


Botha opened his campaign by sweeping 
the traitor, Maritz, out of Old Colony, 
clearing the frontier, and beginning the 
construction of a railroad to connect the 
8,000-mile system of the Union with rail- 
head of the German line in Damaraland. 
Then, with his own borders safe against 
raids, he started his expeditionary forces 
from Cape Town to the Southwest coast, 
where, the way having been opened by 
naval demonstrations, landings were made 
without difficulty at Luderitz Bay and 
Swakopmund. The forces, about 50,000 
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in number, were divided into four armies, 
the Northern, the Central, the Southern, 
and the Eastern. General Botha com- 
manded the Northern Army, and the other 
three were ultimately united under the 
command of General Smuts. 

Preparations for an advance occupied 
the next two months—the landings were 
made in December and January—the 
great problem being that of commissariat, 
and especially water supply. Sir George 
Farrar, Assistant Quartermaster General, 
who gained his experience in desert trans- 
port in the Boer War, and who lost his 
life in the course of the campaign, is given 
the credit for the remarkable organization 
which made possible Botha’s sweeping 
successes. The water problem was solved 
by the construction of additional conden- 
sing plants on the coast, and a supplemen- 
tary supply brought in tank steamers from 
Cape Town. In March the advance inland 
commenced, General Botha moving up the 
railroad from Swakopmund toward Wind- 
hoek, 250 miles inland, while Sir Duncan 
Mackenzie operated on the line from Lud- 
eritz Bay. The general plan of camnaign 
was for Botha to crumple up the tain 
German defensive as he advanced on 
Windhoek, while Mackenzie, after taking 
the diamond fields and Warmbad, was 
to slant northward and unite with Botha 
for an attack upon the capital. 





WINDHOEK 


This was the identical plan that the 
Germans had expected, and, as_ they 
thought, provided against; it was Botha’s 
way of carrying it out they failed to reckon 
with. No properly schooled general, the 
Teutons figured, would cut loose into a 
waterless desert when he had the means at 
his disposal to rebuild and utilize a des- 
troyed railroad. The Boer War should 
have taught them better. Botha did, 
indeed, rebuild and utilize to the utmost 
the railroad as fast as it fell into his hands, 
but, secure with his splendidly organized 
transport at his back, began also to “cut 
corners” and execute swift flanking move- 
ments which quickly stultified the orthodox 
strategy of the Germans and rendered the 
greater part of their defensive preparations 
of no avail. Several plucky stands were 
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made early in the campaign—one against 
General Mackenzie, at Gibeon, cost the 
Germans 200 men, a number of field 
pieces, and a great herd of cattle; but 
before long, as a consequence of the light- 
ning advances of the tireless Colonials, the 
defenders were at their wits’ ends to re- 
treat fast enough to escape capture. Two 
hundred miles in three days by a troop of 
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GERMANY’S STAKE IN AFRICA 


German Southwest Africa, the Kameruns, and 
German East Africa. The first two named have 
been conquered by Great Britain and the last will 
inevitably be lost to Germany unless it wins in 
Europe. The railroads in German Southwest Africa 
penetrated arid country and were really only military 
roads aimed at the vital parts of the British South 
African Union 


Boer cavalry, and seventy miles in two 
days by infantry, are records which one 
not familiar with what De Wet and this 
same Botha had done in 1900-01 might 
well consider incredible. The relentless- 
ness of the pursuit forced the Germans to 
retreat northward without making a stand 
in defense of their capital, and Windhoek 
was occupied by Botha, without opposition, 
on May 12th. 

Still destroying the railroad and mining 
the outlying passes, the Germans backed 
off toward Otavifontein and Namutoni, 
with the apparent object of making the 
latter the base for a final dispersal north- 
ward into the wilds of the Portuguese 
colony of Angola. Anticipating the en- 
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emy’s plans, General Botha, on the oc- 
cupation of Otavi, decided on making a 
supreme final effort to head him off. 
General Brits marched his column forty- 
five miles in sixteen hours, and General 
Lukin covered forty-eight miles in twenty 
hours, in throwing out the net, and even 
more remarkable records are attributed to a 
command under General Mybrugh which 
passed the main German force to the right, 
and, after a sharp engagement, occupied 
the Tsumeb terminus of the railroad in the 
line of the enemy’s retreat. The occupa- 
tion of Namutoni, on the left, by General 
Brits closed the net completely. Out- 
marched, outfought, outgeneraled, and 
outnumbered, the Kaiser's commander, 
Colonel Franke, had no alternatives save 
those of annihilation or surrender. The 
formidable force of more than 10,000 men 
which the German commander-in-chief 
and governor of the Protectorate, Dr. 
Seitz, mustered at the outbreak of the war 
had dwindled by this time to 204 officers 
and 3,293 men. The men of the regular 
forces were interned, and the reservists of 
the Landwehr and Landsturm, with all 
commissioned officers, were paroled. The 
liberality of these terms, considered in con- 
nection with the fact that Colonel Franke’s 
sword was returned to him by General 
Botha, might well be taken to indicate that 
the reports of well-poisoning and kindred 
atrocities on the part of the Germans were 
somewhat exaggerated. 

It may be mentioned that Germany’s 
defense of Southwest Africa—or, more 
correctly, that country’s “paper” plan of 
offense against British South Africa— 
besides the codperation of the Boers, also 
contemplated the bringing of huge num- 
bers of reservists from among the million 
and a half Teutons in Southern Brazil, 
Argentina, and Chile. Stores and arms in 
enormous quantities were provided in 
Africa, a large number of steamers suitable 
for transport concentrated at Santos, Santa 
Catharina, Montevideo, Rosario, Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso, and Valdivia when 
the war broke out, and swarms of reser- 
vists are reported to have assembled in 
answer tu the call. At no time, however— 
not even after the sinking of Cradock’s 
fleet off Coronel—was German sea power 
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in the South Pacific and South Atlantic 
sufficiently strong to warrant the risk of 
taking the final step in this boldly con- 
ceived plan. 

The immediate, or even the potential, 
value of Southwest Africa is not great in 
comparison to that of many other parts 
of the incalculably rich continent of 
which it forms a part. Its area is 322,348 
square miles, or about six times the size 
of England. Much of this region is 
desert, however, with only a negligible 
rainfall, and even the best of it is pastoral 
rather than agricultural in nature. The 
diamond mines in the Luderitz Bay hinter- 
land have produced as high as $5,000,000 
worth of precious stones in a year, but 
beyond these, and copper deposits of 
unknown extent in Otavi, the mineral 
wealth of the region is not great. All 
in all, General Botha is probably about 
correct in saying that the best effect of his 


conquest will be the getting rid by the 


Union of South Africa of a troublesome 
and undesirable neighbor. 

To speculate upon the future of South- 
west Africa—of all of once-German Africa 
in fact—would be idle at this time. Eng- 
land unquestionably intends to make the 
conquest permanent. The whole of south- 
ern Africa appears as a red patch on the 
new maps, and General Botha has an- 
nounced his intention of inaugurating a 
colonizing movement to settle the best of 
the available land with British subjects 
from the Union. 

Germany, on the other hand, has taken 
the loss with a good deal of equanimity, 
coolly maintaining that the temporary 
alienation of all of her colonies was ex- 
pected, and that their ultimate fate—and 
the fate of all overseas Great Britain and 
France as well—will be decided in Europe. 
Among Botha’s discoveries at Windhoek 
was a German map of “Africa after the 
Peace of Rome in 1916,” showing all of 
that continent south of the Equator marked 
“Deutsche.” [I may also add that it is 
the belief in well informed circles in Lon- 
don that, in the event of a “deadlock” 
peace, the least price for which Germany 
would evacuate any part of Belgium would 
be the Congo Free State, and that the 
“equivalent” of that part of northern 





France now occupied by the Kaiser might 
be Morocco. However, each side is too 
far from being beaten at the present mo- 
ment to make a guess of what either 
honestly believes would be its maximum 
concessions or minimum demands more 
than a hazy adumbration of what may 
ultimately be given or asked. 

There is one big, outstanding thing, 
however, that nothing which may occur 
on the battlefields or in the chancelleries 
of Europe can materially alter. An object 
lesson of great and far-reaching significance 
has been given to Germany and the world 
in the putting to the acid test, side by side, 
of the “humanitarian” and the “repres- 
sive’ systems of colonial policy. Nowhere 
else in the world could so graphic, so con- 
clusive, a test have been made, for here, 
with their frontiers marching through a 
dozen degrees of latitude, were lands ex- 
emplifying the two greatest extremes 
modern history furnishes of the applica- 
tion of the mooted policies. In Damara- 
land, between the years 1904 and 1907, as 
the consequence of the killing of a single 
child, the Germans wantonly did to death 
30,000 Hereros, a simple pastoral tribe of 
scant fighting capacity. Never since Nero 
and Attila had there been a parallel to Von 
Trotha’s infamous order of extermination. 

“Within German borders,’ read the 
proclamation of this Teutonic barbarian, 
“every Herero, with or without rifle, with 
or without cattle, will be shot. I will take 
no more women or children. I will drive 
them back or have them fired on.” 

For several years Germany seemed actu- 
ally to be trying to make Damaraland a 
“white man’s country” by killing off the 
blacks. It has reaped in failure the logical 
harvest of this sowing of brutality. 

In the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, on the other hand, we see a spirited, 
brave, and patriotic people left crushed, 
bleeding, and impoverished by a war which 
they were not without much warrant in 
believing to have been forced upon them 
unjustly, reconciled, strengthened and 
converted into “Defenders of the Realm” 


~by a policy of broad humanitarianism. 


The consequences of these two divergent 
policies now stand recorded for the world 
—and especially for the Germans—to read. 











THE ELECTRIFICATION OF EVERY- 


THING 


HOW THE AGE OF STEAM IS GIVING WAY TO THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY—THE 
ELECTRIFICATION OF THE RAILROADS, THE FACTORIES, THE FARMS, AND 
THE HOMES OF AMERICA 


BY 


FREDERICK TODD 


LD King Coal is still king, 
but he is no longer autocrat 
of all the industries. He 
has been struck by lightning. 
Electricity is his powerful 

rival, attacking his supremacy in the realms 
of heat, light, and power with growing 
success. Familiar as electricity is to every 
civilized man, few realize the imminence 
of its approach to universal dominion in 
the work of the world, from the mightiest 
tasks of engineering to the humblest chores 
of home. 

In a spacious chamber painted dead 
black, which is part of one of the buildings 
of the electrical works at Schenectady, 
N. Y., there is a huge piece of apparatus 
that is at once typical of the whole electrical 
industry to-day and a prophecy of what 
it will be to-morrow. It is the greatest 
“step-up transformer” in the world, built 
as an experiment and capable of changing 
ordinary current as it is received from the 
generating plant into an intensely con- 
centrated outflow that has the awful 
potentiality of 750,000 volts. Along prop- 
erly constructed transmission lines, this 
enormous transformer could deliver its 
power a thousand miles away. 

The significance of this experiment is 
this: that with transmission lines less 
than a thousand miles long, current can 
be run from the known sources of cheap 
power to reach practically every part of 
the United States. 

Take the map of the United States and 
see how the network of great distribution 
systems is already growing over it. In 
the South, five states, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, have a thick overgrowth of 





high-power transmission lines, the cables 
of eight systems with physical inter- 
connection, so that energy from a score 
of hydro-electric plants, helped out by 
some steam-turbine stations, flows through 
the combined system to the section that 
needs the energy most. The Southern 
Power Company, with 1,300 miles of 
transmission lines, is already furnishing 
the drive for 150 cotton mills. At the 
western end of this Southern interconnected 
zone two new developments now approach- 
ing completion will soon be joined, it is 
said, and then the copper of a great arterial 
system will be continuous from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi. 

There is a similar situation on the 
Pacific Slope. Four important companies 
with long transmission lines are in physical 
touch, and another company has 1,260 
miles of big cable. Drawn in over the 
surface of the states of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, Utah, and Nevada is a thinner 
criss-cross of high-power lines that do not 
come into touch but are growing toward 
one another like the ice crystals on freezing 
water. 

A great, intricate, and fine-spun spider- 
web encircles Chicago, and there is much 
disconnected network over the whole state 
of Illinois, over eastern Iowa and eastern 
Missouri, and over western Indiana. 
Pennsylvania and the eastern edge of 
Ohio are largely criss-crossed. There is a 
fan-shaped growth about New York City, 
a fairly heavy shading with Boston as a 
centre, and smaller netting around other 
New England cities. New Jersey is almost 
completely covered by big and little wires 
fed from half a dozen power houses. From 
western New York a network, fed by 
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trunk-lines leading out of Niagara Falls, 
and by smaller hydro-electric stations 
in the foothills of the Adiréndack Moun- 
tains, extends clear along the Mohawk River 
to the Hudson. 

In the South, and far West, and in upper 
New York and the vicinage of the great 
Keokuk Dam on the Mississippi River, 
the supply pouring along the arteries is 
mainly from water-power plants. Else- 
where it comes from steam-turbine stations. 
Other states are well covered by more or 
less extensive local systems that in many 
cases cover considerable rural districts and 
sell electricity at cheap enough rates to 
attract much industrial and agricultural 
consumption. There is the fine wire 
nearly everywhere. 
arterial transmission lines would weld it 
all together into zones. 

Fifteen hydro-electric developments, in- 
cluding several that are groups of small 
stations, are described in the latest annual 
report of the Committee on Progress of 
the National Electric Light Association 
as having been just completed, in course 
of construction, or definitely planned. 
They are going forward with the expecta- 
tion of an ultimate generation of, 2,390,500 
horse-power whenever they reach their 
full capacity. 


NEW SOURCES OF CHEAP POWER 


The ultimate development of cheap 
power comprehends more than the harness- 
ing of waterfalls. There are other sources 
of extremely low-cost energy, much of 
which is going to waste now, but that will 
be used very soon. Experts say that the 
coking industry in Pennsylvania produces 
and now throws away gas enough to 
generate between 50 million and 100 mil- 
lion horse-power of electricity. Mountains 
of culm and coal-dirt at the mines can be 
utilized in especially designed power 
houses. The best coal may be turned into 
current economically right at the mine, 
also. A coking company, an _ electric 
development company, and a leading rail- 
road company have been in a_three- 
cornered negotiation over the possibility 
of turning gas into power and using it, in 
part, for hauling trains. An important 
public utility corporation in Pennsyl- 


Construction of the . 


vania has already built and put into com- 
mission a large power house among the 
mines of an affiliated company and is 
generating electricity from culm that was 
regarded as practically worse than worthless 
a few years ago. 

But it is not so much for the finding of 
cheap sources of power that the men who 
are at the forefront of electrical develop- 
ment are striving to-day as it is to get, by 
full use, the economies of great generating 
stations and transmission systems as they 
are. The effort to do that is the biggest 
fact in electrical development at the mo- 
ment, and it is what will soonest bring 
about a wider use of electricity. 


CURRENT TO DISCOUNT STORMS 


The production and sale of electricity 
is now wasteful. Not because coal and 
labor and current are inefficiently handled, 
however. The great power house of to-day 
is a beautifully integrated machine. It 
is not in operation that the waste comes. 
Look at the Waterside Station of the New 
York Edison Company, called a_half- 
million horse-power plant. Coal comes to 
it in barges, is mechanically drawn out 
of their holds, goes up to gravity bins, 
flows down to the grates in chutes, and is 
mechanically stoked under the _ boilers. 
These have every advantage of design. 
And very little coal is wasted in useless 
making of steam and electricity. The 
mighty outflow of current from the genera- 
tors rises and falls with the big steadiness 
that comes from use by half a million 
people at once, and is closely watched. 
Only when a black storm covers the city 
in the daytime, and millions of lights are 
simultaneously turned on, is there any 
sudden rush of the flood. 

And this is prepared for to the minute. 
Added fires under boilers and _ reserve 
turbo-generators get into action without 
waste or failure. The storm has been 
electrically spied out when it was still 
forty miles away. The antenne of a 
high wireless station atop the station has 
felt its static influence and given warning 
through instruments below of the ap- 
proach. When the load comes suddenly 
upon the cables the machinery is already 
getting in motion to meet it. 
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This is only an instance of the high pitch 
of efficient organization of the modern 
electrical system. The ultimate fraction 
of a cent is found in the operating cost of 
producing and selling. But only a much 
bigger and more universal use of electricity 
will enable the companies to cut out a 
very large waste in the cost of capital, 
which the present users of current must, of 
course, bear. 

This waste comes from the idleness for 
two thirds of the time of the great equip- 
ment in costly machinery ahd tons of 
copper wire that make up an electric dis- 
tribution system. Electric lighting and 
electric street railway traction, with their 
uneven load and heavy demand for only 
a few hours a day, have dominated in the 
consumption of current. The equipment 
must be ready to give a maximum service 
that is demanded during only a short time 
of any day and varies throughout the year. 
The capital representing the cost of these 
things is therefore productive only one 
third of the time. It must be paid for 
upon a full-time basis. The cost of the 
capital is part of the cost of delivering 
electricity to a consumer. If there were 
consumers using current continuously 
throughout the day, the cost would be 
sharply cut down. 

Now, a very strong and nation-wide 
attempt to get away from this waste by 
going after diversified consumption and 
paying use of the current in the manu- 
facture of by-products has arisen. 


DAY AND NIGHT USE OF CURRENT 


Mr. Samuel Insull, head of the Common- 
wealth Edison system about Chicago, has 
led in this movement. He says that elec- 
trical engineering has gone about as far as 
it can in scientific construction and opera- 
tion of plants and now is the time for 
“engineering of salesmanship.” By this 
he means that the force of intelligence 
that has accomplished so much by its 
concentration upon the development of 
the electrical industry on the producing 
side shall now concentrate and accomplish 
great things in finding out new economies 
and capacity in the application of elec- 
tricity to industry on the consuming side. 
He has made a big start in the carrying 


out of his idea. His system is now busy a 
greater part of all the time than any other, 
excepting the* Niagara development, in 
America. His organization has not only 
gone out after diversification of consump- 
tion in Chicago, but he had an exhaustive 
study made of every kind of industry 
within a reachable distance of his central 
stations for the purpose of finding out how 
electric power can be advantageously 
applied for economy or increase of capacity 
and at just what price level electricity 
becomes an economy for power without 
considering added efficiency. Steam and 
electric transportation lines, coal mines, 
all kind of factories, ice plants, water- 
supply stations, farming, municipal light- 
ing—all have been studied, and Mr. Insull 
is not only satisfied that in distribution 
over an extended zone enough different 
kinds of advantageous uses of current 
may be found under present conditions 
to increase greatly and equalize through- 
out days and weeks the output of current, 
but he is getting the business, extending 
his zone, and is the recognized prophet 
among the big men in electricity who are 
confident that great power stations are 
ultimately going to furnish practically all 
the energy for every purpose in zones of 
distribution. Incidentally, it may be said 
that Mr. Insull believes that the most 
economical distribution of power in this 
way can come only when one system has a 
complete monopoly in its territory, in 
order to obtain complete diversification, 
all the low costs of big production, and 
entire elimination of the waste of capital 
that is involved in having two expensive 
systems of wire networks overlapping the 
same territory. ; 

As an incident of what such a develop- 
ment in electrical distribution means, Mr. 
Insull tells of covering Lake County, IIl., 
with the system. There had been ten 
towns with electricity at night only and 
twelve with no service at all. After the 
combination of the local concerns into 
the larger system, there were twenty towns 
having service day and night and sixty- 
eight farms along the transmission lines 
using current for light and power; the 
cost of producing the current had been 
cut in two. 
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The same kind of thing is going on every- 
where over the United States. There is 
much consolidation of small systems into 
larger ones. Local companies are extend- 


» ing their service into surrounding suburbs 


and country. All are catering to new 
kinds of business. The latest census re- 
port showed that the horse-power of all 
electric motors in the country had in- 
creased tenfold in a decade. It is now 
increasing much more rapidly. 

The Hartford Electric Company has 
established a system by which local users 
of power trucks may get them on ad- 
vantageous terms and afterward buy their 
power on a flat ton-mile basis that is lower 
than gasolene truck costs. The company 
has a number of storage battery supply 
stations about the city and vicinity where 
trucks may drive up, change an exhausted 
battery for a fresh one, and go on. The 
batteries are charged, of course, at night 
or at other non-rush hours. Chicago and 
Denver are rapidly developing the use of 
electric vehicles. So is New York. Dr. 
Charles P. Steinmetz, the great electrical 
expert, predicts that the electric vehicle 
will supersede the gasolene car, except for 
long touring purposes. Gasolene car mak- 
ers admit the competition. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


Experts estimate that 95 per cent. of 
new power installations of every kind in 
manufacturing are nowelectric. There is a 
large use of current in coal mining. It is 
beginning to show in the steel industry. 
There has come to be a big empioyment of 
electricity in agriculture, to the extent 
that electric and farm-tool machinery 
makers are codperating in the designing 
and making of electrified farm machinery. 
On the Pacific Slope and in the Northwest, 
“electric irrigation,” the pumping of water 
from wells and subterranean streams, _ is 
rivalling irrigation with water diverted 
from streams. The farmers get the power 
very cheaply for use at night, exclusively. 
But all over the country, motors are 
appearing for general purposes on farms, 
and electric companies are reaching out 
for the farmers’ custom. 

Electricity for cooking and even for 
housewarming is coming in. Many com- 


panies sell current at special rates for 
cooking ranges. In the Northwest, the 
sale of current for heating whole houses is 
assuming respectable proportions. There 
are especial economies in the general use 
of electricity in hotels and restaurants for 
cooking and heating that form the basis 
of a campaign for that business. 
Ice-making as a by-product, for putting 
the machinery to use at night, is common 
in the South, and is being tried by com- 
panies everywhere, although the sale of 
power to existing plants is preferred. 
Nearly every new hydro-electric company’s 
charter has in it a provision authorizing 
it to engage in electro-chemical manu- 
facture, the utilization of atmospheric 
nitrogen in making nitrogen compounds 
being specifically mentioned in many. 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERY USE 


About two years ago, leading men in all 
the phases of the electrical industry, 
financiers, heads of  electro-generating 
companies, traction men, manufacturers 
of machinery and electric tools, supply 
merchants, etc., got together and formed 
the Society for Electrical Development, 
in order to organize into one solid cam- 
paign the new impetus that had come in 
the electrification movement. This is 
something more than a trade association. 
It is a propaganda for general electrifica- 
tion, and is of economic importance. 
Through it the best ideas and methods 
of the electric companies are to be ex- 
changed. Under its auspices electric ex- 
hibitions are organized throughout the 
country. It has a publicity bureau. It 
sends out traveling representatives to 
study, all over the country, the possi- 
bilities of application of electricity to big 
industry. And it is a bureau of every 
kind of electrical information. It is 
specializing also in the popularization of 
the hundreds of small uses of electricity 
that are even now reaching such an 
aggregate, paying high rates, as to mean 
a great deal to the industry. For example, 
fifty-three manufacturers of electric wash- 
ing machines are members of the Society, 
and in many small interior cities the use of 
current on Monday for washing and on 
Tuesday for operating electric irons nearly 
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doubles the output as indicated on other 
days, during the middle hours of the 
days. Toasters, coffee percolators, electric 
warming-pads, occasional heaters, fans, 
soldering irons, glue pots, and hundreds 
of other little electric utensils use up an 
important aggregate of power. They do 
not come in for the special rates which 
cooking ranges, refrigerator apparatus, 
and other individually more important 
apparatus bring to consumers, and they 
bring a lucrative addition to electric com- 
panies’ gross receipts. They enable the 
plants to offer lower “commutation rates” 
to industry that will use current at specified 
hours. Every little helps. 


CAPTURING THE RAILROAD BUSINESS 


The biggest job that electricity has be- 
fore it, however, is the capture of the 
country’s steam transportation machine. 
To run that now, locomotives develop 
50 million horse-power of energy, nearly 
half of all the mechanical energy in the 
country. And transportation will prob- 
ably need 100 million horse-power before 
the railroads are nearly all electrified. 

How will this electrification come? It 
has started already, with 1,750 miles of 
main line track already equipped, 900 
miles definitely decided on or under way, 
and 1,000 miles seriously contemplated. 

There have been many reasons for this 
beginning. Generally speaking, it is the 
intensive capacity or other special ad- 
vantages rather than pure economies that 
have brought about the use of electricity 
on steam roads. Electricity is king in all 
projected railroad terminals. It has cap- 
tured the difficult tunnels. It is taking 
the place of steam for suburban passenger 
traffic, especially where terminals are 
electrified. And it is pushing the steam 
locomotive out of mountain railroads. It 
is superior efficiency, of one kind or another, 
that has won out for it in these places. 


WHAT ELECTRIC LOCOMOTION COSTS 


The cost of fairly high-standard electric 
equipment for a railroad appears to average 
between $60,000 and $70,000 a mile, for 
locomotives, axle-motors, transmission 
lines, and third-rail or trolley, and a road’s 
own power station. Low-standard con- 
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struction can be had as low as $20,000 a 
mile. Large locomotives cost from $40,000 
to $90,000 each. Electrification of all 
the railroads in the country, with their 
own power stations, would cost anywhere 
from 10 to 15 billion dollars. 

There is every reason to believe that 
railroads will change over to electricity 
rapidly from now on. The Norfolk & 
Western is electrifying 75 miles of line 
over the Alleghanies because it wishes to 
move long trains of 100-ton coal cars over 
the grades at speed. Steam is slow, and 
electricity in this situation even shows 
economies. The St. Paul is beginning 
construction of electric equipment on 440 
miles of mountain division in the North- 
west, and the Denver & Rio Grande, which 
has studied out its problems, is said to be 
only waiting to see how the St. Paul is 
going todoit. The latest annual report of 
the Pennsylvania announces that the 
electrification of a line between Altoona 
and Conemaugh in western Pennsylvania 
is under serious consideration, which is 
taken to mean that it has been practically 
decided on. This last is a mountain 
electrification, where fifty electric locomo- 
tives will supplant 200 steam locomotives 
because of incessant blockades in getting 
over the Gallitzin summit. In a distance 
of less than fifty miles, from one to three 
hours will be saved in freight transporta- 
tion. Here, also, economies are figured 
upon. And with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road electrified at New York and at 
Philadelphia, it is thought that the inter- 
vening stretches of track will soon be 
equipped also. 


MILEAGE THAT MAY BE ELECTRIFIED 


Experts vary in their estimates of the 
steam railroad mileage that, through 
density of traffic and demand for increased 
capacity, could well use electricity now. 
Some say 25,000 miles, others go as high 
as 100,000 out of the 250,000 total mileage 
of the country. The chief hindrance to 
electrification now is the capital expendi- 
ture required. But as one road electrifies, 
another will have to follow, just as the 
building of monumental terminal struc- 
tures has had a vogue regardless of eco- 
nomical considerations. 
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Courtesy of the Westinghouse Electrical & Manufacturing Company 
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THE “CORONA” OF A HIGH-TENSION CURRENT 


\ phenomenon of the transmission of electric power at the present high tension of 150,000 volts and a prob- 
lem to be solved in the projected transmissions at 1,000,000 volts 
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The St. Paul has taken a way of elec- 
trifying that may be significant of what is 
coming for railroads that will wait for 


economies before adopting the motor 
locomotive. This railroad decided upon 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN 
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Electrical engineers look forward to thi 
big wave of electrification as coming in 
unison with a big development of th: 
system of distribution of cheap power in 
extensive zones. 


All the railroads cross- 








Courtesy of the New York Edison Company 
DARKNESS AND LIGHT 


The device on the roof of a power house of the New York Edison Company in New York City that 
detects the approach of a storm forty miles away and (above) the powerhouse that is equipped to meet the 
impending darkness by additional generation of power by the time the clouds make additional lights nec- 


essary all over the city 


electrification and the Great Falls Power 
Company decided upon building its 200,000 
horse-power plant at Rainbow Falls mu- 
tually. The two enterprises were inter- 
dependent. The plant required the 
business of the railroad, the railroad saved 
the necessity of spending much money 
for a plant of its own and will buy its power 
cheaper than it could manufacture it. 


ing a circle two hundred miles in diameter 
would together give a market for energy 
measured in millions of horse-power, in 
almost continuous demand, because trans- 
portation on the standard roads moves with 
great steadiness. And so it would pay to 
stretch the great transmission lines for 
hundreds of miles from the sources of 
cheap power. Buying their current, and 
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Courtesy of the New York Edison Company 
EVIDENCES OF “THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY” 


‘Jectrically operated cranes at work on the construction of a building in electrically lighted New York City 
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TELEGRAPH POLES ON THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
Electricity is not only capturing all branches of industry but it is invading all quarters of the habitable globe 
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TROLLEYS ON THE MAIN STREET OF KIOTO, JAPAN 


Electrical development began in Japan in 1904. By 1909 the Japanese were using more than 150,000 
horse-power; and since then the amount has doubled every three years 

















ELECTRIC TRAVEL IN THE CHINESE QUARTER OF SHANGHAI 


lhough the Chinese have been slower than the Japanese to adopt electricity, they use it sparingly in 
some of their cotton mills as well as for lights and transportation 
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Courtesy of the Westinghouse Electrical & Manufacturing Company 


THE RIVAL OF THE “TEA-KETTLE ON WHEELS” 
The working parts of an electric locomotive of the type that is superseding steam locomotives for sub- 
urban traffic and for the hauling of freight trains over heavy mountain grades and through long tunnels 


Courtesy of the Westinghouse Electrical & Manufacturing Company 
THE NEW MOGULS OF TRANSPOR ION 
Electric locomotives under construction in the plant of the Westinghouse Company in East Pittsburg 
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Courtesy of the Westinghouse Electrical & Manulacturing Company 


A TRIUM?H OF ELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION 


IN THE NORTHWEST 


Hauling a trainload of wheat with electric locomotives on the Spokane & Inland Empire Railroad 


taking it from lines at points where these 
frequently cross their rights of way, the 
railroads would be enabled to electrify 
at an initial capital expenditure of little 
more than half that required if they must 
build their own power stations and trans- 


mit their own current. So, with railroad 
men all over the country inquiring about 
electrification as a thing sure to begin 
coming very soon, and the electric in- 
dustry rapidly going out after extended 
business and rapidly concentrating or 








Courtesy of the Westinghouse Flectrical & Manufacturing Company 


ELECTRIC 


LOCOMOTIVES HAVE CAPTURED TERMINAL TRAFFIC 


\ train on the Pennsylvania Railroad crossing the Hackensack Meadows between the terminal in New York 





City and Manhattan Transfer, N. J. 
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Courtesy of Stone & Webster 
THE BLAZED TRAIL OF LONG-DISTANCE ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION 
This 200-foot swathe for the high-tension current lines of the Pacific Light & Power Corporation is cut 
through the pine forests, scrub oak, and sage brush of the mountains and deserts that lie along the route 
from the Big Creek powerhouses in the Sierra Nevada 243 miles to Los Angeles, Cal. The cables carry 
the power at 150,000 volts. 


extending into distribution systems of plants, the turbo-generators capable of 
increasing size, we get back to the signifi- giving off 50,000 horse-power, and the 
cance of the interconnected hydro-electric ugly big tank at Schenectady that has the 
stations, the big half-million horse-power power to send its energy a thousand miles. 





: Courtesy of the Westinghouse Electrical & Manufacturing Company 
ELECTRICITY LENDS A HAND TO STEAM 


An electric locomotive helping a steam engine pull a passenger train up a grade on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad 
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AN AMERICAN’SIMPRESSIONS IN RUSSIA 


THE RETREAT FROM WARSAW AND RUSSIA’S MILITARY RESOURCES IN THE LIGHT 
OF RECENT TRAVELS ON BOTH SIDES OF THE EASTERN BATTLE-FRONT 


RSH labs as 


BY 
ROBERT R. McCORMICK 
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HE situation in Russia is The Russians had been beaten in battles 

much like the situation at the at Austerlitz in Austria, Friedland in Ger- 

beginning of the Napoleonic many, and Pultusk, in Poland, fighting 

campaign of 1813. Then, as beyond their own border. 

now, Russia had come to the In the last year Russia has been fighting 
assistance of other countries that were in Prussia, in Austria, and in Poland, and 
being beaten by the great military empire. has been defeated in each of these countries. 
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RUSSIA’S CHIEF MILITARY ASSET, ITS SUPPLY OF MEN 
lr 


the face of a shortage of ammunition and of the superior intelligence and organization of the Germans, 
‘he hope of Russia lies in its ability to reinforce its lines almost endlessly with hardy and brave soldiers 
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People who are trying to get the best of an 
argument will lay emphasis on the fact 
that the recent battles have been in the 
Russian Empire. Technically, this is cor- 


rect, but the explanation which should go 
with the statement is of more importance 
than the statement. 

In the first place, Poland has never been 
satisfied with its partitions. Polish people 
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New York, and New Jersey. They are 
eminently suited to motor transportation, 
and they are able to bear the weight of 
the enormous field artillery used by the 
German army. 

Not only has the field of battle been 
nearer to Germany than to Russia proper, 
but Germany has been infinitely better 
equipped with railroads to carry on war 














A FIELD KITCHEN FOR EVERY HUNDRED RUSSIAN SOLDIERS 


This portable kitchen, of a type developed in the Russo-Japanese War, is admirably adapted to supply 
the men on the firing line with stimulating food under service conditions 


have never looked upon themselves as 
Russian. They have not lent to the de- 
fending army the support which a friendly 
population lends, nor have they opposed 
to the German army the hostility which, 
for example, the Belgians opposed, and for 
which they were massacred. 

In the second place, the battle line has 
been much closer to the centre of German 
resources than to the centre of Russian 
resources. Warsaw is 398 miles from 
Berlin and 811 miles from Moscow. 

The highways of Poland more nearly 
approximate those of Germany than they 
do those of Russia. They are about as 
good as those found through New England, 


at her border than has Russia been pre- 
pared to carry on war in Poland. 

Early in the war Germany threw the 
bulk of her strength against France, Eng- 
land, and Belgium, while Russia contended 
with Austria, Turkey, and a part of the 
German forces. During the winter the 
Germans fortified their western line so 
strongly and armed it so well that they were 
able to remove the bulk of their army to 
the Russian front. Combining there with 
the Austrians, they were abie to utilize 
superior railroads, heavier artillery, and 
faster transport to throw their forces 
against the Russians, a preponderance, 
| believe, of about twenty to thirteen, 
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A RUDE BUT EFFICIENT ARMY TRANSPORT WAGON 


Regarded by the Russians as a triumph of military invention because its wide gauge prevents upsets on 
rough roads and facilitates sharp turns 


that swept the Russians from Galicia, 
overran the Russian Baltic provinces— 
which are as much German as Russian in 
race and interests—and drove the Russians 
from their strong position before Warsaw. 

The public at large gets an erroneous 
idea of the fighting on the eastern front 


from the fact that the German head- 
quarters staff maintains a very capable 
press bureau, whereas all the Allies’ news 
is sent forth from London, where the censor 
is rather liberal in admitting reverses of 
the British Allies. 

Right or wrong, for better or for worse, 








A RUSSIAN TWO-WHEELED 
| hat can carry nearly 1,000 pounds of supplies and that can travel almost anywhere a horse can go 
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TRANSPORT WAGON 
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SOME OF RUSSIA’S MILITARY LOSSES 


rt picture: 20,000 Russian rifles, stacked like cordwood, that were captured by the Germans when 
the Russians lost Przemysl. Middle picture: ammunition and equipment, tons of which were left behind by 
the Russians in their retreat from Galicia, Lower picture: Russian prisoners at Doberitz, near Berlin 
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IMPRESSIONS IN 


RUSSIA 


WHY THE RUSSIANS RETREATED 
Russian trenches smothered in dirt by their enemy’s shell fire 


Russia gives out no news, and is happily 
ignorant of the world’s opinion of her 
fighting men. 

Judging from the Berlin and London 
news fountains, and filtering their dis- 
charge through such knowledge as | picked 
up in Russia, | came to the conclusion that 


the Russian army has been driven back, 
not cut up or overwhelmed. | consider 
it probable that it has lost no. more effec- 
tives than its enemy. The fortresses of 


Przemysl and Ivangorod it has evacuated 
without loss, following the principle which 
was explained to me by General Barazoff 
at Lomza, that it was against the prin- 
ciples of the Russian General Staff to leave 
garrisons to be surrounded and captured. 
A Russian garrison has been left in Novo 
Georgievsk, the size of which had not 
been ascertained at the time of this writing. 
Nor did we know the reason for its being 
left there. It may be a force which was 


A HOLE MADE BY AN AUSTRIAN 30-CENTIMETRE GUN 


ese hitherto unknown Austrian howitzers were the most effective instrument in the campaign that drove 
the Russians out of Galicia 
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RUSSIAN DESTRUCTIVENESS 


AGAINST GERMAN FORESIGHT 


The Russians blew up the two bridges over the San River when they evacuated Przemysl, but the Ger- 
mans replaced them with a pontoon bridge in less than two hours and immediately resumed their pursuit. 
The second pontoon was thrown across later with the help of the Russian prisoners in the foreground 


unable to retreat. It may bea force which 
was left to hold the important railroad line 
into Warsaw as long as possible. It may be 


a small force, or it may be a large force. 


We will not know the truth concerning any 
of these matters for months to come. 

At the time of writing the Russians are 
still holding Lomza. Lomza is not a 


fortress, as reported from London. On 
the north of the river there is a bridge 
head, built some years ago to protect the 
bridge from a sudden assault. It is so 
close to the bridge as to be valueless to 
prevent the bridge from being destroyed 
by hostile artillery fire, and in defensive 
warfare is not worth holding, as it is evi- 











THE IMPORTANCE OF VILNA 
This bridge over the River Vilia is the only bridge in a radius of 100 miles that is strong enough to bear 
the heavy artillery which is so strong an element of German military power 
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dently preferable to destroy the bridge 
and fight from the other bank. This point 
will be held as long as possible because the 
Russians built a railroad to it during the 
winter which they would not wish to fall 
into the enemy’s hands, certainly not until 
it had been destroyed. . 

Let us assume that Germany can and 
will force Russia’s line of defense. She will 
have a choice of three objectives: (1) ad- 
vance -along the Baltic seacoast to take 
Riga and Petrograd, (2) advance east from 
Lemberg to Kiev, (3) advance through the 
centre to Moscow. Movements favoring 
the first would be that in the Baltic 
provinces the Russian spirit is weakest, 
the German influence strongest. The cap- 
ture of Riga would deprive Russia of a 
valuable manufacturing centre. The Ger- 
man wing, resting on the sea, would have 
the benefit of the superiority of German 
sea power. The Russian wing would be 
subject to occasional naval bombardment 
and to the threat of a force landed in its 
rear. If the force could penetrate to 
Petrograd the sensation created would be 
one that has not been equalled in a hundred 
years. The Russian fleet would be en- 
tirely destroyed, permitting the Germans 
to control the Baltic with a few torpedo 
boats. The Russian arms and ammunition 
factories at Petrograd would be destroyed. 

A successful attack on Kiev would 
result in the crippling of Russian industries 
and might lead to a raid and the destruc- 
tion of another important manufacturing 


‘city, Odessa. 


The capture of Moscow would have 
equal importance with the capture of 
Kiev. A year ago, German officers, anx- 
ious for war, insisted upon the power of the 
German army to march to Moscow and 
Petrograd That year proved their esti- 
mate was incorrect. 

The question arises whether Germany’s 
tremendous levee en masse and her un- 
dreamed of production of war material from 
her international arms factories, combined 
with the apparent inability of the Western 
Allies to accomplish anything, now make 
this feat practicable. Personally | doubt it. 

The German equipment was designed for 
use under German conditions. It is all 
exceedingly heavy. It is all complicated, 
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needing the best roadbeds for transporta- 
tion and the best repair shops for renewals. 
To operate a battery of 12-inch field pieces 
over roads designed for their use, and 
within ten hours by train of the factory, 
with special cars and motor trucks following 
to bring up the 400-pound shells, is one 
thing. To operate the same guns over 
mud roads days away from a machine 
shop, and depending on_ horse-drawn 
wagons to move up the ammunition—two 
cartridges to a wagon—is entirely different. 

Hitherto the German advance has been 
conducted much like Sherman’s march— 
establishing a strong intrenched line and 
then massing superiority of numbers at a 
given point. 

Fighting along the enormous front 
which would be necessary to advance on 
Petrograd, the line would constantly be 
broken and all communications would be 
open to raiding parties. Under such 
circumstances Russian transport and Rus- 
sian artillery, caught by superior numbers, 
could make a more or less successful get- 
away across country. The German guns 
and transports would be tied to the roads. 

When I was in Sweden the pro-Germans 
put much stress upon the probability of 
a revolution breaking out in Russia. 
This was a clear case of the “wish being 
father to the thought.”’ Since Peter the 
Great’s time, the two parties in Russia 
have been the pro-German party and the 
the pro-Russian party. Peter, to be sure, 
was the leader of the German party. 
Borrowing the ideas that Germany had 
borrowed from France and England, he 
brought his kingdom far along the road of 
progress. 

The other great Russian ruler, Catherine, 
a German herself, came to power by head- 
ing the pan-Russian party. 

These parties have never merged. The 
Russian royal family has a large per- 
centage of German blood. German family 
names are frequent in the court Red Book. 
But when the Czar decided upon war, he 
threw the monarchy and the aristocracy 
whole-heartedly into the pan-Slav move- 
ment. How strong this movement is it 
is hard for a foreigner to comprehend. 

Everywhere throughout the army | was 
urged to visit Moscow, which | was told 
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was typically Russian. Petrograd, a num- 
ber of officers told me, was practically a 
German city. I was urged to visit the 
Caucasus, the Volga, and the Don. 

The point of view we have of Russia is 
the point of view presented by English 
writers writing at a time when England 
was anti-Russian, and presented by politi- 
cal refugees. The Russian masses have a 
view of themselves quite strange to me. 
They look upon themselves as the simplest 
and most religious people in the world, 
whose simplicity is constantly imposed 
upon by outsiders. 

They say they have been oppressed by 
the Mongols, the Turks, and the Germans. 
They look upon this war as a fight for 
self-preservation. Once an invading army 
is on their soil they will fight it as they 
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More mobile 
than their enemy, in a wide country they 
cannot be concentrated and overawed as 


fought Napcleon’s force. 


the Belgians have been. They will de- 
stroy their cities and their houses, their 
crops and their cattle. They will oppose 
the advance with their organized troops 
and will close upon the rear as individuals, 
cutting off stragglers and patrols. 

In the meantime Italy, France, and 
England will be playing the part that 
Spain played in 1812. 

When the big, unwieldy army begins 
to retreat it will be unable to extricate its 
heavy equipment. When it gets back to 
its own frontier it can be followed by an 
army as good as it is, and then will have to 
continue the war under the discouraging 
conditions that faced Napoleon in 1813-14. 


A LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


A PLAN FOR THE UNION OF ALL NATIONS TO SUPPRESS WARS BETWEEN 


INDIVID- 


UAL NATIONS—-PEACE BACKED BY THE ARMS OF THE WHOLE WORLD 


BY 


A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


(PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY) 


REVELYAN, in his “Life of 
Macaulay,” tells how the 
father of the historian took 
with him some missionaries to 
Africa. They differed on con- 

troversial topics, and quarreled so fiercely 
on board ship that he had to separate and 
silence them. The chairman of the com- 
pany excused himself by telling of a ser- 
vant who carried his master’s gamecocks 
in one sack, and when he found that they 
had torn one another to pieces, remarked 
that he supposed that they would be all 
on the same side. 

Quite apart from the questions arising out 
of the present conflict in Europe, there are 
three currents of opinion about war in this 
country which are unaware that they are all 
on the same side. They are represented by 
the pacifists, the preparationists, and the 
rest of the people who in ordinarv times 
do not think about the subject at all. 





The pacifists feel intensely the horror of 
war, not only in our own land, but through- 
out the world. They regard it rightly as 
one of the greatest scourges of mankind— 
one of the darkest blots on our civilization. 
They have formed innumerable societies 
to abolish it; and large sums of money 
have been given to aid their work. But 
they give the impression of seeing the end 
more clearly than the means, and appear 
to think that war can be forever drowned 
out by a flood of talk, that the pen can 
grind the sword into a plowshare. Some 
pacifists speak as if any alternative were 
always preferable to war; and yet very 
few of them would carry the principle of 
non-resistance so far as to reduce this 
country to the condition of China, a prey 
to the foreign spoiler. Between national 
subjection or humiliation and war they 
would not hesitate. Nor are they, with 
few exceptions, unwilling to adopt such 
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means as may be necessary to avert wars, 
or to reduce their frequency—even though 
the means be preparation for war itself— 
if they were convinced that the means were 
necessary to attain the end. To such 
people, those who advocate seriously any 
rational means of advancing the cause of 
universal peace can appeal with confidence 
of a respectful hearing. 

The preparationists, on the other hand, 
fix their attention primarily on the means 
of securing the safety of our own land from 
injury by war. They realize that defence- 


lessness is not the best protection from 


aggression. Knowing that we do not covet 
the possessions of others, they believe that 
foreign nations are less likely to quarrel 
with us if we are well able to defend our- 
selves. Few again, if any, of these men 
want to increase our military forces in 
order to go to war; and they are, no doubt, 
right that a reasonable state of preparation 
is far more likely to avert than to precipi- 
tate hostilities. There is no danger of our 
becoming a military people embarked upon 
the career of conquest. But perhaps these 
men do not fully appreciate the importance 
to us of preventing wars elsewhere; of 
using our own preparedness as part of a 
larger plan of policing the whole world; 
and of preventing so far as possible the 
starting of a conflagration which may set 
us afire, however small our connection 
with the people who strike the match, and 
our direct interest in the questions that 
caused them to do so. To the prepara- 
tionists, therefore, the suggestion of a 
league to enforce peace ought to appeal as 
a means of doing on an international scale 
the thing they are seeking to do for the 
United States. 

Finally, the great mass of citizens, who 
do not under ordinary conditions think 
much about the prevention of war, have had 
its terrible results brought home to them 
in a way that has not happened since 
the days of our own Civil War. More- 
over, they regarded that struggle, even 
while it was going on, as a catastrophe 
which could never be repeated. But now 
they have seen a contest, based upon con- 
flicting national interests that might at 
some future time apply to this hemisphere; 
and they have stood themselves upon the 
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brink of war, although the interests at 
stake between the contending Powers in no 
way affected this country. They have 
been like the man who thinks he is so 
careful about his own domestic affairs 
that it is unnecessary to insure his build- 
ings, until his neighbor’s house catches 
fire. To the great mass of our people the 
advocates for a league to enforce peace 
can well say that the proposal they urge 
is one that should be carefully considered 
by every one. 


THE NECESSITY OF FORCE 


Although war may for a time stimulate 
trade and manufactures, and thereby 
prosperity, in a neutral country sufficiently 
distant from the scene of conflict, it must 
ultimately be paid for, and in the end 
every part of the civilized world inevitably 
bears some share of the loss. This is the 
more true the larger the war. The waste 
and dislocation are certain to bring in the 
belligerent countries a depression of busi- 
ness that will go round the world. The self- 
interest of all nations, therefore, as well as 
the cause of humanity, ought to make 
every country desire peace among others 
as well as for itself. This is universally 
admitted by our people to-day. It is 
accepted as an axiom; but the means to the 
end are uncertain. We have been fas- 
cinated by the idea of. arbitration, of an 
international tribunal, of conferences at 
the Hague, of treaties to regulate peace 
and war; and yet every one knows that in 
the relations of private individuals such 
arrangements, valuable as they are, would 
be insufficient without a power to enforce 
them. In private life, contracts would be 
broken frequently if no damages could be 
exacted for the breach. But nations are 
not more scrupulous than individuals in 
breaking an agreement when the tempta- 
tion is strong, and war comes only when 
temptation is strong and passion or pres- 
sure is great. In fact, most men who have 
thought deeply on these subjects are 
becoming convinced that there must be 
some form of compulsion to make countries 
respect the rights of others; as the lawyers 
say, the obligation must have a sanction. 

The suggestion for a league of nations 
to nforce peace does not go very far-— 
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not far enough to please those who look 
forward to a universal federation of the 
world, but probably quite as far as is 
practicable. It proposes that the mem- 
bers shall agree not to go to war with one 
another before submitting the matter in 
dispute—whether strictly a question of 
international law or not—to an impartial 
body selected to examine it; and that all 
the members shall pledge themselves to 
declare war on any of their number that 
begins hostilities against another without 
submitting the question in that way. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF DELAY 


Now observe, the members of the league 
do not bind themselves to accept the 
award, but only to present their case and 
hear the decision. Let us consider the 
probable effect in a concrete case. Take 
that of the controversy with England 
about Venezuela, and suppose, what did 
not happen, that feeling in the two coun- 
tries had run dangerously high. If the 
league had consisted, besides these two 
nations, of France, Germany, Russia, and 
Japan, neither England nor the United 
States, however excited, would for a mo- 
ment have thought of risking war with all 
the other Powers. They would have done 
just what in that case was done, submitted 
the whole matter in dispute to arbitration, 
and even if the decision had proved dis- 
tasteful, passion would have had such time 
to cool that the result would in all prob- 
ability have been accepted, or the parties 
would have agreed upon a compromise. 

A nation that desires war and is pre- 
pared for it would, by submitting the 
case to a court, lose the advantage of sur- 
prise by a sudden attack and hence would 
be less anxious to go to war. The mere 
fact of delay would give time for sober 
second thought, and for the advocates of 
peace within the country itself to make 
their protests heard. If time is given, war 
can hardly be made without the support 
of public opinion, and the dream of those 
who have been urging that the people must 
be consulted would be fulfilled. In short, 
the essence of the proposal is the enforce- 
ment of delay. 

But many good men ask, Why resort to 
military force? Why not try milder mea- 


sures; a conference of the members of the 
league, or commercial non-intercourse? 
To pledge nations to declare war is a 
dreadful thing. Apply the same question 
to the maintenance of order within a city. 
Why have a policeman, and why should he 
be armed? If he sees a burglar breaking 
into a house, or a highwayman attacking 
a wayfarer, why should he not call a meet- 
ing of the city council for conference? 
Why, instead of having a police force, should 
not the citizens agree to boycott offenders? 
The answer is clearly—because it would not 
be effective in preventing violence. By 
the time such remedies can be applied, the 
harm is done; in the case of nations the 
war has begun, and the world is ablaze. 
The fear of an international boycott may 
be great, but for a country that has pre- 
pared elaborately for war it is slight com- 
pared with the prospect of an armed con- 
flict with all the other great Powers of the 
world. What is needed is the certainty 
of collision with an overwhelming force. 
Such a force, if it could really be created 
by a league to enforce peace, would prob- 
ably never be used. The very fact of its 
existence would be enough to ensure the 
year’s truce of God. 

Allusion has been made to the nation 
that has prepared elaborately for war. 
One of the great objects of all men who 
desire peace is to reduce the armaments of 
Europe, to lessen the extent of preparation 
for war. But among their most cherished 
plans is that of forbidding the sale of 
munitions by a neutral to a belligerent, 
which would have exactly the opposite 
effect. It would put a premium on pre- 
paredness, for when war broke out the 
unprepared nation, if unable to purchase 
munitions abroad, would be in a hopeless 
condition against its neighbor armed to 
the teeth. If we want to reduce excessive 
armaments, and the spirit of militarism 
that goes with them, we must seek to cur- 
tail the advantage of preparedness, and 
that is precisely what is done by securing 
delay before hostilities can begin. 

No doubt the proposal for a league to 
enforce peace lays down, as yet, merely 
a general principle. It is not a treaty and 
does not attempt to go into details, many 
of which are not simple to adjust. Critics 
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have said that there would be difficulty in 
determining which of two _ belligerents 
began the war; and of course the treaty 
would have to specify minutely the acts 
of hostility to be forbidden. This may 
not prove impossible when statesmen set to 
work to draft the agreement, especially as 
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each of the countries at odds will endeavor 
carefully to avoid the specific acts that 
bring the penalty. The first question is 
not the drafting of a compact, but whether 
or not the object is worth striving for. If 
it is, let us consider it, if not, let us seek 
something better. 


—THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SOCIALISM—THE DISINTEGRATING EFFECT 
ON ‘‘THEOLOGIZED’’ FAITH, AND THE RAPID GROWTH OF AN 






N THE United States, one hundred 
million people who speak a common 
language and most of whom can read 
and write are gathered together under 
one flag for the first time in the world’s 

history. They form the only civilized 
nation of first rate importance that is not 
engaged in war. 

They are informed more or less accur- 
ately with regard to every phase of the 
great struggle by thousands of newspapers 
and magazines that spare no effort or 
expense in the collection and publication 
of the news. 

Never before has there been an opportun- 
ity to study the reflex of a world war 
upon the collective mind of a people so 
numerous, so homogeneous, and mentally 
so alert. 

All must admit that the most important 
result of the struggle will be its effect on 
the minds and characters of the onlookers 
as well as of the surviving participants. 

From the top of the monumental mound 
at Waterloo, the visitor sees only a peace- 
ful meadow, but is thrilled nevertheless 
by a quickened memory of the valor and 
tragedy of which the battlefield was the 
scene a hundred years ago. 

The agonizing effort that is required 
to win success in either military or civil 
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life is chiefly valuable to Society, not for 
the reward secured to the individual but 
for the effect upon the ideals of those who 
witness the energy, persistence, and self- 
devotion with which a worthy purpose is 
pursued. 

It is also true that tension sharpens the 
perceptions and that in great crises the 
intellectual and emotional susceptibility 
is greater than in less eventful periods. 

At such times, men are more receptive 
to new ideas, more eager to learn, and more 
willing to be convinced. 

Mentally as well as commercially, they 
become more speculative as they see the 
old give way before the new, in philosophy, 
in business, and in arms. 

The effect of the war in exciting adven- 
turous commercial and financial specula- 
tion was easy to foresee and is now gener- 
ally apparent. 

With this phase of the economic change 
and excitement incident to the struggle 
] have already dealt at length in a series 
of articles previously appearing in the 
Wor_p’s Work, the first of which, en- 
titled ‘““Do Wars Really Cost Anything?”’ 
was published last March. In regard to 
the question then asked and _ partially 
answered, | may remark, parenthetically, 
that | am still of the opinion that the war- 
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induced economy now universally practised, 
and in some countries made obligatory 
by law, is more than equal to the military 
expenditure, stupendous as it has become, 
and that the net cost of the war in an 
economic sense is represented by the 
productive value of the men killed or 
crippled. How great this war-induced 
economy has already become I shall en- 
deavor to make clear hereafter. My pres- 
ent purpose is to measure and appraise 
the effect of the European conflict upon 
American thought and philosophy. 

This is, of course, a difficult undertaking. 
Mental processes are much less easy to 
discern than recorded economic phenomena 
that can be statistically presented. 

Circumstantial proof of the increased 
intellectual activity excited by the war is 
not, however, entirely lacking. Thus far 
it has been chiefly evident in the eager 
demand for economic literature and a 
quickened interest in ethnic and socio- 
logical science. 

My own experience as a writer of maga- 
zine articles and as editor of Commerce 
and Finance is that the public appetite 
for authoritative information upon econo- 
mic subjects is almost insatiable, and | 
think that all those who are in a position 
to feel the reflex of current events upon the 
public mind will support this statement. 

The increased amount of financial ad- 
vertising published in the magazines is one 
very practical confirmation of it. Another 
is the avidity with which young men seek 
for and read books or pamphlets dealing 
with commercial or monetary matters. 

Still another can be discerned in the 
character of the articles published in the 
magazines and the Sunday supplements of 
the newspapers. Commercial charts, dia- 
grams, and statistics that editors would 
formerly decline are now prominently 
placed and eagerly read. The opinions 
of students are in greater demand. In 
London, Sir George Paish, the editor 
of the Statist, an economic journal, was 
appointed financial adviser to the British 
Exchequer and when he resigned another 
financial editor, Mr. Hartley Withers, 
was chosen to succeed him. 

A recent editorial in Science furnished 
some statistics that tend to confirm the 
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theory that the war stimulates rather than 
represses the desire for education. 

According to this magazine, the Univer- 
sities of Pittsburgh, California, and Col- 
umbia enrolled a thousand more students 
in 1914 than in 1913. The Universities 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Minnesota gained more than five hundred, 
while those of Cornell, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Cincinnati, and Michigan showed an in- 
crease of about three hundred. 

This harmonizes with the statement of a 
school book publisher who told me that 
his business was always best in hard times 
because children for whom wage-producing 
work could not then be found were sent to 
school. 

In an effort to verify the conclusions 
thus suggested, I wrote Mr. E. H. Ander- 
son, director of the New York Public 
Library, as follows: 


I] am now preparing an article for the WorLp’s 
Work upon the psychological and intellectual 
effects of the war. From observation and hear- 
say I have been led to believe that public 
thought has been very much quickened with 
regard to economic subjects, and several of 
my friends in the publishing trade tell me that 
the demand for books that deal with political 
economy has greatly increased since the out- 
break of the war. I am wondering whether 
the statistics of the New York Public Library 
afford any circumstantial confirmation of this 
belief. If so, I would be very glad to know it, 
and with your permission will quote, with credit 
to you, any facts in this connection that you 
may be able to give me. 


Mr. Anderson’s reply is most interesting 
and illuminating. He says: 


Immediately upon receipt of your letter [| 
sent inquiries to such heads of departments 
and chiefs of divisions in this library as could 
give me information on the subject of your 
inquiry. There are no actual statistics avail- 
able on the subject, but I have received this 
morning reports from the heads and chiefs re- 
ferred to, which may be summarized as follows: 

You are right in your assumption that the 
war has caused a quickening of thought on 
economic subjects—especially along practical 
rather than academic lines. In the Economics 
and Documents division of our Reference 
Department the inquiries have noticeably 
increased for import and export trade figures 
of countries affected by the war, on price 
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fluctuations of commodities and securities, and 
on industrial and agricultural products. Ear- 
lier in the war period there was considerable 
inquiry as to comparative social data concern- 
ing England and the continental countries now 
at war—birth rates, illiteracy, etc. Recently 
there has been a decline in such inquiries. All 
applications for the information referred to seem 
to come either from business houses or econom- 
ists. 

At the general information desk in our Refer- 
ence Department they report that the increase 
in inquiries of an economic nature is not so 
marked as in the Economics and Documents 
division, with the exception, however, of interest 
in the commercial conditions and needs of 
South America. In this direction the growth 
has been very marked. In general, they report 
a ‘roadening of the mental horizon, indicated 
by increased interest in the history and govern- 
ment of the individual countries, a glimmering 
at least of the problems of international law, 
awakened realization of certain foreign authors, 
and some comparative study of the elements of 
racial and national culture. 

The Technology division of our Reference 
Department reports a marked increase in in- 
quiries and research concerning the manu- 
facture of chemicals, especially as related to 
dyes and explosives. Petroleum and its by- 
products (benzol, phenol, gasolene, etc.) have 
received much attention. Potash, especially 
in regard to new fields of production, has been 
investigated. There has also been a steady 
demand for references on military and naval 
apparatus—artillery, submarines, torpedoes, 
shrapnel, aeroplanes, etc. The binding, for 
instance, of the latest book on explosives was 
worn off within a very. brief period. In this 
division many writers for newspapers and 
magazines, inventors, newly appointed em- 
ployees in munition factories, readers interested 
in varying prices of materials used in warfare, 
have been much in evidence since the war began 
and not a day passes that we are not practically 
reminded of it. 

In our Circulation Department (the branch 
library system covering the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, the Bronx, and Richmond), the experi- 
ence has been much the same as in the Reference 
Department. Here there has been a notice- 
able increase in calls for books on international 
law (treaties, conferences, etc.) and books on 
the war generally, as well as books on the in- 
dividual countries concerned. This seems to 
be the case in all but one or two branches on 
the lower East Side of Manhattan, where there 
seems to be no special interest in books on the 
war, on political economy, or the countries 


affected, no reason being given for the excep- 
tions. 


The New York Public Library has about 
forty-four branches in the Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Richmond, and the Bronx. 
In its Reference Department for the year 
ended June 30, 1915, 2,260,719 books 
were consulted by 801,679 readers. From 
its circulation department 10,120,914 vol- 
umes were lent into the homes of the 
people. Mr. Anderson’s letter, therefore, 
supplies about the most conclusive in- 
formation obtainable in regard to the bent 
of the reading portion of the community 
in this part of the country. 

To ascertain the tendency elsewhere, | 
addressed a similar letter to Mr. Henry 
E. Legler, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, whose reply is as follows: 


As reflected in the demands upon the re- 
sources of the Chicago Public Library, the inter- 
est aroused by the European war finds expression 
along immediate practical rather than academic 
lines. While not reducible to statistics, the 
chief lines of inquiry have been less sociological 
than economic. Lines of inquiry have touched 
mainly upon trade conditions in South America, 
and in much lesser degree have had to do with 
European and Asiatic commerce. There has 
been, of course, a markedly increased demand 
for information on chemical dyes, on potash 
and phosphates, and the numerous articles of 
merchandise which have been affected by the 
dislocation of the customary trade channels. 
Marked interest is shown in the subject of inter- 
national treaties, military service, national 
defense, and the general subject of preparedness 
for war. Many inquiries have come to the 
reference departments of the library on the 
subject of military training in the high schools 
and compulsory military training on the basis 
of European requirements. 

While a year and a half ago the Civics Room, 
where much of the material applicable to this 
subject is housed, was required almost daily to 
furnish material bearing on the world peace 
propaganda, since the outbreak of hostilities 
this demand has almost ceased, in spite of the 
fact that this is the home of Miss Jane Addams 
and that her return from the European peace 
conference has brought the subject prominently 
before the public through newspaper exploita- 
tion. On the whole, the incidental problems of 
world relationship created by the war have 
not aroused general research into the printed 
records which libraries can furnish. The 
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inquiry has been specialized and prompted by 
practical application which the seeker for data 
"has had in mind. 


From these two letters, which are far 
more satisfying to the accurate mind than 
pages of “impressions” or casual observa- 
tion, it would seem reasonable to assume 
that the war has induced a large increase 
in the desire for knowledge, but that this 
quest is as yet chiefly confined to the so- 
called practical or wealth-producing arts 
and sciences. Thus far, no great poet or 
poetry has been born of the war, although 
Lissauer and his “Hymn of Hate” are so 
classed by some. 

The moralists have also been silenced, 
for this war, ‘more than most, seems the 
negation of all morality and the reductio ad 
absurdum of dogmatic and. “theologized”’ 
Christianity. 

In its genesis, the struggle was inspired 
by a desire for commercial dominion and, 
in its progress, it has become a test of 
economic endurance. 

It is quite logical, therefore, that it 
should bring commercial and economic 
subjects into the foreground and set people 
to thinking how they can repair the waste 
of the war while it lasts, profit by the com- 
mercial opportunities it offers, and pay 
the debts incurred when it is over. 

Almost the only high moral questions at 
issue are those raised by the violation 
of Belgian neutrality and the sinking of the 
Lusitania. Yo these two events more 
than anything else is due the preponderant 
and world-wide sympathy with the Allies. 

One intellectual by-product of the war 
is the increased interest in socialism 
which has been aroused. 

It is just being discovered that under 
the cover of military law the belligerent 
nations are being completely socialized, at 
least in so far as their economic resources 
are concerned, and political socialism will 
naturally follow when the wz _ is over. 

In Germany, the national wealth and 
food supply are already commandeered 
by the Government and dispensed for the 
common good. 

Of a somewhat similar condition in 
England, the London Statist says: 


We are limiting the profits which capitalists 
may make during the war. We are suspending 
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all the rights and privileges acquired by the 
trade unions during the past century. And, 
in addition, we are taking to the hands of the 
Government the greater part of the whole trade 
of the country. We have given protection 
to the banks, the insurance companies, the 
Stock Exchange, the acceptors of bills, and so 
on. We have taken the wheat trade of India 
into our hands. We have taken the buying 
of food from Argentina also into our hands. 
In fact, we have adopted State Socialism to so 
large an extent that it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that England at the present moment is 
practising Socialism. Does anybody seriously 
believe that this great experiment will not arouse 
ardent hopes and poignant fears, and that when 
the time comes for determining what is to be 
our future policy we shall have before us a 
period of serious disagreement? 


In so far as it is possible during the 
continuance of the conflict to foresee its 
effect upon the minds and thought of men, 
the probability seems to be that it will be 
followed by a great extension in the sway 
and dominion of materialistic philosophy 
and political socialism. 

In Europe, at least, this seems inevit- 
able, for the economic exhaustion of the 
war will annihilate the barriers and dis- 
tinctions of wealth and make the problem 
of bare existence a common one. 

The confiscatory tax already laid on large 
incomes and inheritances will doubtless 
be increased and the incentive to accumu- 
late great fortunes thereby reduced. 

As to America, it is very doubtful whe- 
ther prosperity can céntinue with the rest 
of the world in the condition of impover- 
ished lassitude that will doubtless succeed 
the war if it lasts much longer. 

While there seemed every reason to 
believe that the stimulus of war expendi- 
ture would increase profits and induce 
great speculation in this country, the 
recent decline in foreign exchange shows 
that the buying power of the world is being 
exhausted and that the people of the 
United States will shortly have only their 
own demands to supply. 

When that time arrives, the ingrowing 
tendency of the American political mind 
will naturally reassert itself and the eternal 
effort to improve the condition of the 
masses at the expense of the classes will 
doubtless be resumed. 
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With the example of a socialized Europe 
before them, who can doubt what the 
majority will attempt? 

If, as most Americans hope, democracy 
as represented by France and England 
shall triumph, it will be the triumph of a 
socialized democracy and we must prepare 
to face the consequences. 

The hope of the world, and the American 
world in particular, is that universal edu- 
cation and the post-graduate course in 
economics which is a collateral develop- 
ment of the conflict will qualify the people 
to wield the increased power which the 
war will give them with intelligence and 
forbearance. In this hope and for this 
reason, those who 
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Doubt not through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widen’d with 
the process of the Suns, 


cannot fail to find great satisfaction in the 
quickening of intellectual activity that 
the war has induced, although they may 
admit some misgiving as they contemplate 
its intense materialism. 

It is, however, a maxim of Spencerian 
philosophy that enlightened self-interest 
is the only basis of lasting morality, and 
in this thought consolation may be 
found while the new heaven and the 
new earth of the post bellum period are 
in the making. 


CHINA’S FIGHTING BLOOD UP 


HOW THE NATION, SHAMED BY ITS RECENT HUMILIATION BY JAPAN, 


IS RE- 


TALIATING WITH AN EFFECTIVE BOYCOTT OF JAPANESE GOODS AND, 
THROUGH POPULAR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE “NATIONAL SALVA- 
ZION FUND,” PREPARING FOR ARMED DEFENSE 


BY 


WILLARD PRICE 


N MAY 7th of this year im- 
mense China was forced to 
accept infant Japan’s ulti- 
matum. Bitter humiliation 
swept China. “Self Con- 

scious Disgrace Societies’’ were organized. 
Prominent Chinese undertook to perpetu- 
ate May 7th as “The Day of National 
Shame” and each year the rainbow flag 
is to be lowered on that day. The Peking 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce sent to all 
the provincial chambers throughout the 
Republic a stirring appeal entitled, “ Never 
Forget the Nation’s Disgrace!” 

The Chinese do not seem likely to for- 
get. The very success of the Japanese 
demands seems already to be spelling 
failure for Japan in China, for the humilia- 
tion of the Chinese is expressing itself in 
three icily pragmatic ways, namely— 

A nation-wide boycott against Japanese 
goods, which has already cost Japan many 
million yen. 


A nation-wide “ National Salvation Fund 
Movement” for the raising of $50,000,000 
(Mexican, equivalent to one half American 
dollar) from Chinese pocket-books, the 
money to be used to arm China against 
foreign aggression and to develop home 
industries which shall manufacture those 
lines of goods now supplied by Japan. 

A nation-wide spirit of solidarity and a 
movement on the part of the Government 
itself to wipe out governmental corruption, 
reform expenditures, develop resources, 
and make China self-reliant among the 
nations of the world. 

“Japan has given China just what was 
most needed—an impetus,” one Chinese 
official said to me. 

“Japan has already lost more through 
the boycott than she can ever gain through 
the success of her demands,” said a Chi- 
nese merchant in Mukden. 

I took his statement with a grain of 
salt. But after going down through China 
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and seeing what could be seen in every 
city and town, | discarded the salt. The 
merchant had come very close to the truth. 

Take Hankow, for example. There are 
about two hundred Japanese shops in 
Hankow. The feeling was general among 
the shopkeepers that, with the exception 
of a few big firms such as the Mitsui Busen 
Yusen, the rest could hardly continue 
their business for another period of three 
months. Many Japanese, anticipating 
this outcome, were hastily disposing of 
their goods at any price, and were prepar- 
ing to return to Japan. 

In Chungking, Japanese signs advertis- 
ing patent medicines and tooth powders 
had been painted over. Outside the city, 
burnings were held of Japanese goods, the 
Chamber of Commerce standing one half 
the loss and the individual merchant the 
other half. 

Japanese shops were deserted in Hang- 
chow. The “United Association for Ad- 
vising the Nation to Use Native Goods,” 
officered by the strong men of the city, 
held up to public ridicule any Chinese who 
betrayed the community by making a 
purchase in a Japanese store. 

A pamphlet with a double meaning was 
being circulated throughout Wuchang. 
Read in the ordinary way, it ran as follows: 

“Countrymen! Our country is becom- 
ing a second Korea! The hearts of the 
people! Take what is written to heart. 
Do you not answer?” and so on. 

But if read from right to left instead of 
from top to bottom, these exclamations 
gave the following key and meaning to the 
whole document: 

“Citizens — Don’t — Buy — Japanese 
—Goods!” 

The people here, and apparently in all 
the other cities up and down the Yangtze 
Valley, had settled down to a cool, calm 
business policy of buying home products 
and letting things from Japan alone. 

Five Japanese firms in Hunan province 
had been forced to close their doors after 
incurring losses of $13,000 (Mexican) 
$9,000, $10,000, $6,000, and $10,000 re- 
spectively. 

| saw a list of seventeen Japanese firms 
in Hunan, together with the losses they had 
incurred since the opening of the negotia- 
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tions. The amounts ran all the way from 
$900 to $31,000. 

“We are all thankful to Count Okuma 
for his successful diplomacy,’ caustically 
remarked one Japanese merchant. 

Chinese employed by Japanese firms 
had in most cases resigned. Even the 
privilege of posting bills on walls of private 
properties was being denied to the Japan- 
ese. Some foreign firms, not Japanese, 
were finding it politic either to hold a 
public burning of their Japanese goods or 
else secretly to change the labels on the 
boxes in the endeavor to pass off Japanese 
goods as Western goods. 

Violent meetings attended by thousands 
of Chinese were held in Shanghai. A 
“Society to Propagate the Use of National 
Goods” had been organized. A “Society 
for the Protection of Native Trade” had 
opened a “Show-House for Native Goods,” 
to which Chinese manufacturers were in- 
vited to send exhibits. The newspapers in 
Shanghai were giving notice each day of 
home-made articles which might take the 
place of those bought from Japan. 

It would be wearisome to cite all the 


forms in which the boycott has manifested 


itself. No wonder the Asahi, one of the 
most influential Japanese papers, exclaims: 

’“The affair is so serious that Japanese 
retailers are in a difficult position and 
failures are numerous. If this state of 
things lasts much longer Japan’s trade will 
be ruined.” 

Will it last? 

“Will the boycott be permanent?” 
I asked Judge Lobingier, a vacation pas- 
senger on the American-bound steamer 
on which this article is being written. 
Charles Sumner Lobingier is judge of the 
United States Court for China. He tra- 
vels regularly throughout the length and 
breadth of the country, and he has un- 
equalled opportunity to observe. He is 
in a position to judge impartially. 

“My impression,” he replied, “is that 
the boycott expresses no mere fleeting 
resentment because of a single episode, 
but is regarded by the Chinese of every 
class as their one effective weapon with 
which to protect their national indepen- 
dence and the integrity of their territory. 
So long as these are threatened | should 
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not be surprised to see the boycott con- 
tinue. The Chinese people are united in 
the determination that their country 
shall not become a second Korea.” 

| quoted the statement of the Chinese 
merchant in Mukden and the judge 


affirmed, as a result of his own observa- 
tion, that Japan had doubtless already 
lost more in trade than all that she had 
gained through her negotiations with China, 


A “NATIONAL SALVATION FUND” 


Japan has failed. The boycott is one 
sign of that failure. Another sign, no 
less important, is the sweeping popular 
movement on the part of the Chinese to 
raise a fund with which to “save China.” 

A certain Chinese wrote a letter to the 
newspapers suggesting that the people 
testify to their patriotism in a more practi- 
cal way than speech-making and circular- 
distribution. There was instant response, 
an almost spontaneous public meeting 
was held, a “National Salvation Fund” 
was organized, and within a fortnight 
$250,000 (Mexican) had been contributed 
and was placed on deposit with the Bank 
of China. 

The fund was opened to Chinese only. 

Money flowed in from all parts of China 
and from Chinese in other parts of the 
world. The league which was formed to 
direct the fund refused to accept any 
njoney, and all contributions were sent 
djrect to the Bank of China. 
' A beggar came to the Bank with twen- 
ty-two coppers and four small cash, the 
result of his begging for three days. A 
rickshaw coolie contributed $30, his sav- 
ings for the last four years. The school 
and college boys of Peking marched to a 
public meeting in the Central Public 
Gardens and each contributed a big silver 
dollar. The whole staff of the Bureau 
for Military Affairs subscribed liberally. 

At a single meeting in Tientsin $163,000 
was subscribed. At one meeting in 
Peking, $200,000. At one mass meeting 
held in Shanghai the subscriptions 
amounted to $660,000. 

Proprietors of theatres handed over the 
receipts from special performances. Citi- 
zens realized upon their property and sent 
the money to the fund. Military, ad- 
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ministrative, police, and other Govern- 
ment officers arranged to contribute one 
month’s salary to the fund; their action 
resulted in a subscription of $10,000,000. 
The merchants of the Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce of Shanghai voluntarily agreed 
to a twenty per cent. increase in the freight 
charges on their own goods, the increase 
to be passed over by the shipping com- 

anies to the National Salvation Fund. 

Thick and fast came the contributions. 
The Bank of China in Shanghai, the head- 
quarters of the league, wired to the head 
office in Peking asking for six more officers 
to relieve the pressure of business. Even 
this help proved insufficient for the purpose, 
and the Bank of Communications, the other 
great bank of China, had to be asked 
to codperate in handling the swiftly grow- 
ing funds. When | left China, July 13th, 
more than $25,000,000 of the $50,000,000 
sought had been assured. 


CHINA PREPARING FOR DEFENSE 


What will be done with the money? 
The aims of the league are three in num- 
ber: first, the establishment of efficient 
arsenals; second, the raising of an army 
or the construction of a navy; third, the 
development of home industries. 

Citizens, not Government officials, make 
up the league, and the Government has 
no word to say as to how the fund shall 
be spent. The Ministry of Finance has, 
however, given its recognition and ap- 
proval to the movement. 

The subscription list of this remarkable 
fund is to remain open for a year. If, 
at the end of that time the total collected 
is less than $50,000,000, the depositors 
shall be allowed to withdraw their de- 
posits with interest at the rate of four per 
cent. If, however, the full amount is 
raised, the final disposal of the funds will 
be decided by a two-thirds vote of the 
depositors. 

There is still a third sign of the defeat 
of Japan. It is the new spirit of solidarity 
that has come upon China, the settling of 
back-fence differences, the burying of little 
hatchets, so that a united China may grip 
the haft of the one Big Hatchet. As a 
result of this new nationalism, the people 
of China are offering to bear the burden of 
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a greater army and navy, and the Govern- 
ment of China has undertaken to purge 
itself of corruption and to reform its own 
expenditures. 

When a people goes to such lengths of 
self-criticism and self-sacrifice, you may 
know that some acid experience has eaten 
clear to the roots of being. The Chinese 
are not superficial. Their emotions are 
not ephemeral. The shame of the Chinese 


may change the destiny of the Far East. 


THE PEOPLE DEMANDING HEAVIER TAXES 


From all parts of China is heard the cry 
of the people for heavier taxes so that a 
real army and a real navy may be built. 
One example out of many is the lengthy 
telegram addressed to the Government by 
230 citizens of Szechuan province. One 
paragraph of the telegram follows: 

“The Government should raise funds 
at once, by increasing all existing taxes, 
or improving them, and by imposing new 
ones, such as income tax, property tax, 
house tax, poll tax, etc. The people will 
practise rigid economy in their dress and 
food, and will cheerfully bear their bur- 
den. As soon as we are better off finan- 
cially conscription in a modified form 
should be enforced. We have 200,000,000 
male population. Even taking only one 
man out of twenty as fit for military ser- 
vice, we can raise an army of 10,000,000, 
of whom 1,000,000 should serve on active 
service, and the other 9,000,000 should be 
ordered to make contributions to support 
the army.” 

In response to public demand, the Min- 
istry of the Navy now plans a naval col- 
lege for Tientsin and a number of naval 
high schools to be organized at Nanking, 
Foochow, Hsien-shan, Chefoo, and other 
naval ports. The Ministry of War has 
equipped its Aviation School at Nan- 
yuan with twelve biplanes and two mono- 
planes, and has undertaken to establish 
five more aviation stations at various 
points throughout the country. The 
President has dispatched an urgent tele- 
gram to the provinces, expressing dissatis- 
faction with the present method of train- 
ing troops and outlining the discipline 
which must be enforced in the future. 

These are but steps toward the greater 
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action which must soon come. China 
has been historically peaceful. But now 
that the fire has touched her, we discover 
that she, too, like other nations, is made 
of inflammable stuff. There is but this 
difference: it is not the Chinese nature 
to blaze and die like a rocket. China is 
slow burning, hard to light, hard to ex- 
tinguish. All the world may have to 
answer in one way or another before the 
fires of militarism which Japan has lit 
within the Chinese people shall be finally 
damped and cooled. 

It is a dangerous thing to put the snakes 
of hate into the hearts of 400,000,000 
people—especially into the long-harboring 
hearts of the Chinese. 

The last significant proof of the depth 
of the experience through which China 
has passed is the apparent determination 
of the Government to bare its own sins 
and reform itself. 


THE GOVERNMENT REFORMING ITSELF 


President Yuan Shih Kai has done what 
few potentates have ever done before him. 
He has done what no potentate, however 
patriotic, would think of doing, except in 
the face of national ruin. He has ap- 
pointed a board of critics whose special 
duty is to criticise him and his administra- 
tion. The official name of this body is.the 
“Board of Censors,” and it consists of one 
Chief Censor and twelve others. It has 
been given authority to investigate every 
detail of the Government, to recommend 
changes, and to publish its findings in the 
public press, no matter how derogatory 
these findings may be to Government 
officials or to the President himself. This 
in “autocratic” China. 

This remarkable body has already made 
its investigation. It has submitted its 
criticisms to the President in the form of a 
“ Memorial on the Salvation of the Coun- 
try,’ which has been duly made public 
in the newspapers of China. And here 
is what the President’s own Board says 
about the President’s administration: 

“There are many superfiuous organs and 
posts. From the President’s office down 
to the smallest organ there are numberless 
persons drawing pay without rendering 
any service except recording their names. 
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; We hereby request that a special 
mandate be issued to abolish all unneces- 
sary organs, offices, and posts, and to can- 
cel the salaries of all who render no service 
to the Government. We also request that 
the step should begin from the President’s 
office so that others may copy the ex- 
ample.’” Details follow as to just what 
the President may do to scour out his 
own office. 

“The Administration should at once 
be reformed,” conclude the Censors. “The 
people have already suffered enough.”’ 

Then the corruption of officials in all 
departments of the Government is ruth- 
lessly revealed and denounced. 

“The expenses of the Governor of 
Kwangtung are $260,000 per year. ; 
Among the Ministries in Peking, those 
of the {nterior and Communications have 
been especially flooded with superfluous 
officials. All the Ministries have made 
excuses for not reducing their staffs, 
seeking only their own interests without 
the least particle of love for their 
country.” 

The President is told that he has been 


deceived by those who handled the Do- 


mestic Loan. He is criticised for “the 
tendency to restore everything which ‘s 
old, such as the compilation of the cod: 
of ceremony and music, and histories, and 
the adoption of examinations.” His policy 
of appointing men of the old régime to 
official positions is questioned. 

The Ministry of War is severely scru- 
tinized. It is found that China’s standing 
army of 600,000 costs $150,000,000, whereas 
Japan’s standing army of 500,000 costs 
only $80,000,000. 

“The troops recruited since the time 
of the Revolution ... are not worthy of the 
name of soldiers and should all be dis- 
banded.” 

The document concludes with straight- 
forward, constructive suggestions regarding 
the building up of a fit army, the selection 
of competent officers, the spread of free 
education, and the immediate development 
of home industries. 

This shame-compelled introspection on 
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the part of China will do good. It has 
already done good. The Vice-Minister 
of the Interior and the Vice-Minister of 
Communications, both men appointed by 
the President, have been brought to trial, 
convicted, and dismissed from their posts 
on charges brought by the Board of Cen- 
sors. Orders, previously mentioned in 
this article, have been issued for the re- 
organization of the army. New naval 
and aviation stations are being opened. 
The Ministry of Education has awakened 
as if from a long sleep. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce, placed 
under an excellent official, Chow Tzu Chi, 
is laying out statesmanlike plans for the 
development of Chinese industry. Minor 
officials throughout the country are falling 
like leaves before the wind. 

China has been given a new breath of 
life. And the giver of this precious boon 
is—Japan! It is Japan that has taught 
the Chinese people the valuable lesson of 
preferring home products and developing 
home industries. China always considered 
herself too poor to raise her own money. 
It is Japan that has brought China to 
realize the revolutionary fact that she can 
raise scores of millions of dollars without 
the help of a cent from any outside Power. 
It is Japan that is solidifying China. It 
is Japan that is causing remote provinces 
to ask for an increase in taxes. It is Japan 
that is scouring the Chinese Government 
free of corruption and waste. It is Japan 
that will raise up a fit army and navy for 
China, re-tune the national life, give im- 
petus to universal education, and start 
the nation on a new industrial, com- 
mercial, and political career. 

Japan is undoubtedly the greatest bene- 
factor China has ever had. On that “ Day 
of National Shame” China in humiliation 
bowed over the mirror of her own weak- 
ness, and then straightened up with a new 
thing in her heart. The new thing was the 
spirit of independence. And it is that 
new thing, born on the spiritual Indepen- 
dence Day of the Chinese people, May 7, 
1915, that has already probably spelled 
the defeat of Japan’s purposes. 





HELPING FOREIGN MERCHANTS TO 
SELL AMERICAN GOODS 


BY 


WALTER F. WYMAN 


The Worip’s Work will publish every month an article dealing with the concrete 


problems of the increase in our export trade. 


The magazine is led to do this by the evident 


widespread interest shown all over the United States in the possibilities of export trade, 
and the specific interest in this subject shown by the readers of this magazine in the answers 
to a circular letter sent to a group of subscribers, most of whom are not directly connected 
with manufacturing or exporting, in all parts of the country.—THE EbiTors. 


HE problem of advertising and 

displaying one’s goods in for- 

eign lands often confuses the 

American manufacturer when 

he enters the export field. 
What principles shall guide him? Espe- 
cially, how shall he do these things effec- 
tively and still keep his expenditures within 
the bounds of profitable returns? 

The inquiries in the following letter 
from a large manufacturer of hosiery in 
Pennsylvania throw a light upon this im- 
portant phase of foreign trade. He writes: 

“We have made persistent efforts during 
the last few years to introduce our goods in 
foreign countries. We have advertised 
in a number of export papers. We have 
twice joined with other concerns in em- 
ploying a joint export salesman. We have 
solicited orders by mail in a number of 
countries. 

“Of course, we neither expected nor 
received any large volume of business the 
first year. The second year we did secure 
a pleasing number of orders. But we are 
a little disappointed that these orders have 
not been repeated in succeeding years. 
Unless we can create a class of buyers who 
will carry stocks of our goods regularly, 
and order them without constant pressure 
from us, the cost of getting foreign business 
will be so high that we shall have to stop 
our exporting efforts. 

“We have received a number of requests 
for circulars and other advertising material 
as well as requests for advertising allow- 
ances in local papers, but have nothing in 
foreign languages which would be of service 


in the line of material and are unwilling 
to undertake additional advertising ex- 
pense in foreign newspapers. 

“Do you think that this has any bearing 
on our failure to secure ‘repeat’ orders?”’ 

The evidence that the writer presents 
is in itself a proof that his efforts so far 
must have been very well planned, be- 
cause (assuming that the quality of his 
goods is able to meet competition) he has 
accomplished the unusual in building up a 
good sized business without offering a 
dealer any special price concession or any 
assistance in selling the goods. 

From the experiences of another hosiery 
manufacturer it has been proved that with 
the same attention that a manufacturer 
would be willing to give to domestic cus- 
tomers a higher percentage of profit can 
be secured from sales abroad, but to obtain 
this profit one must expect to work hard 
not only to give the dealer codperation, 
but to secure his interest to the extent of 
codperating with the manufacturer. 

It will not take a great deal of analysis to 
show that the latter’s foreign merchandising 
has really been along the lines of a high 
grade auction. In other words, he pre- 
sented his goods, offered arguments for 
purchase, and regarded the sale when made 
as complete. 

This leaves only the value of his goods 
as a reason why his customers should give 
him a second order. 

How differently he manages his selling 
campaign for trade at home! Here he 
supplies the retail dealers with a most at- 
tractive assortment of material for display 
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on their counters and in their show win- 
dows. He sends them handsome circulars 
describing the merits of his wares. He 
does not go so far as to pay the cost of 
advertising in local newspapers, but he 
does supp! the local merchant, free of 
charge, advertising electrotypes and other 
advertising service. And he employs a 
staff of special representatives who call in 
person at the local merchant’s store and 
codperate with him in educating his clerks 
in the best way to present the goods to their 
customers, in working out the most 
effective window displays, and in devising 
the most compelling letters to use in 
circularizing his mailing lists. 

Assuming that he is satisfied that this 
expense is a good investment at home, is 
there any reason to assume that it would 
not be, at least in part, a good investment 
elsewhere? Eliminating the expense of 
representatives who do not solicit orders 
from his plans for codperation with the 
foreign dealers, is there any reason why he 
should not be willing to spend a reasonable 
sum in order to provide dealers abroad 
with advertising material which will insure 
a more rapid sale of his merchandise? 

This raises the further question: How 
keep the expenditure within reasonable 
limits? One concern in Buffalo has an 
excellent way of forcing the departments 
involved to estimate the situation by 
putting a limit of 5 per cent. of expected 
sales on the appropriation for sales assis- 
tance to foreign dealers. They insist that 
these estimates should be rendered by 
Decerniber of each year so that they can be 
passed on in the first week in January, and 
their experience has proved to them that 
they are now getting more returns for 
5 per cent. than they got in several of their 
early years when their appropriation ran 
as high as 123 per cent. 

However, it is very hard to lay down 
rules which will automatically produce the 
greatest economy. 

Take the use of advertisements, signs, 
and displays with English wording. A 
large percentage of the domestic advertise- 
ments can be used without change in 
English-speaking export territory, but 
often the use of retail prices in United 
States currency, or catch phrases which are 
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purely local, eliminate certain of these 
from effective use in exporting. 

Too much credit cannot be given the 
Buffalo firm for the manner in which they 
approached one phase of this difficult 
problem of expense. They found that a 
certain product would require a most 
expensive set of aids to advertising to make 
its introduction a certainty. Their exten- 
sive investigation showed the wisdom of 
attacking South America first, and in order 
to keep the year’s expense within bounds 
they focused their attention on Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking countries, which 
enabled them to divide the expense be- 
tween the American republics, Spain, 
Portugal, the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
the various scattered Portuguese-speaking 
territories. 

This required intensive work to secure 
results in some of the small markets, but 
laid the basis for a steady stream of profits 
on renewal orders, and by using corres- 
pondence and their regular English press 
matter in English-speaking countries they 
prepared for a similar campaign in these 
a year later, shifting the heavy expense 
at that time. 

The experience of a manufacturer in 
Cincinnati, who was without export ex- 
perience but who had an executive who 
considered common sense the one qualifi- 
cation of merchandising anywhere, is 
particularly worth citing because it exposes 
a common weakness in the methods of the 
great majority of our exporters and a way 
to correct this defect. 

This concern, manufacturing a product 
of almost universal appeal, laid aside 
$2,000 to test export possibilities in South 
America. The first $25 was spent in 
postage and the purchase of a few books on 
South America. Then, with their fund 
left practically intact, they decided to test 
Peru as representing about the average 
possibility for securing orders 

Before spending a dollar they inquired 
into the competition they would have to 
meet, and particularly the methods used 
by competitors to sell their products to 
dealers and in turn to aid their dealers in 
disposing of the goods. They found that 
in every case they would be undersold by 
European competition, but to offset this 
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the competitors made only sporadic efforts 
at publicity in a local newspaper which 
would be of assistance to the dealer in dis- 
posing of stock. 

Having thus discovered the logical point 
of attack, they spent $1,500 in “demon- 
strators’’ which could be used in a store 
window and, in one model, on a board 
counter. This kind of moving display 
was something entirely new for their goods, 
and as they used the remainder of their 
fund in natural colored reproductions of it, 
and advertised it in their correspondence, 
it was not surprising that they received a 
larger number of orders for it than they 
could fill. This firm figured that these 
displays saved the cost of the salesman’s 
first trip, because when their man did visit 
Peru, two years later, he found himself as 
welcome as though he had made the ac- 
quaintance of the dealers before. 

In 1912 a hosiery concern, after almost 
a dozen years’ experience with freak 
methods of securing foreign business, de- 
cided that they would eliminate the ex- 
pense of these unprofitable sporadic efforts, 
make one consistent effort to sell abroad, 
and on the result of that trial either adopt 
export trade as a part of their regular mer- 
chandising or drop it entirely. 

They hired an export manager with ex- 
perience in selling men’s apparel, at a very 
high salary, for six months. They had no 
idea of retaining his services, but wished to 
have him, as a man of experience, estab- 
lish a branch of their sales department 
which could carry out his ideas and learn 
from him correctness and details of solicita- 
tion and shipment. 

At the end of the second month they 
launched a complete campaign in the 
Argentine, having secured a_ wholesale 
dealer willing to take their goods on out- 


right purchase provided they would create’ 


a demand for them among retailers and 
consumers. Their plan included the mak- 
ing up of a retail assortment which in- 
cluded display material and an attractive 
booklet (both in Spanish), and, with the 
coéperation of their wholesale distributor, 
the circularization of a list of people who 
used goods like theirs. They published an in- 
troductory series of full page advertisements 
in newspapers in Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, 
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Mendoza, and Rosario, including the 
names of retail distributors from whom 
their goods could be bought. This ad- 
vertising was purely introductory and not 
continued. In form it was an announce- 
ment of their product, its advantages, and 
where it could be purchased. 

Based on this advertising and on the 
circularization of consumers, they found 
no difficulty in disposing of their retail 
assortments at a pleasing profit or in 
interesting retail dealers to display their 
goods in windows, shelves, and racks, the 
rack being a premium with the assortment. 

The plan involved the shipment of 
assortments packed ready for distribution, 
with all the advertising matter for mailing 
to possible purchasers. 

They were careful to provide for 
follow-up work, thereby letting the retail 
dealers understand that they expected 
repeat orders and that they were prepared 
to aid in securing these by helping to in- 
crease the dealers’ sales. To bring these 
increased sales about more quickly, they 
had a second assortment made up, chiefly 
of “specialties.” They again used the 
newspapers for a single insertion, offering 
customers a special assortment of goods of 
a value of one dollar in gold, which gave the 
dealer a substantial profit and a specific 
reason for obtaining more goods. 

This American manufacturer would be 
perfectly free to admit that he regards his 
codperation with the local dealers as the 
most important part of his export en- 
deavor, for he found that the auction 
process of selling was inexpensive only in 
the amount expended and was most expen- 
sive in proportion to results secured. His 
entire export efforts are now along similar 
lines. Not that he always appoints agents; 
on the contrary, he often sells direct to 
retail merchants (in which case he sub- 
stitutes a campaign of direct mail work 
for the newspaper advertising); but the 
principle of aiding his dealers in the dis- 
posal of his hosiery is always the keynote. 

This principle of codperation with local 
dealers is given a leading place in the export 
sales tactics of the successful American 
manufacturers of such diverse products as 
agricultural machinery, fancy hat bands, 
sewing machines, and cap pistols. 
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RAILROAD MOTOR CARS 


HE makers of a new model of the 

gasolene motor railroad cars that 

are commonly used for passenger 
traffic on branch lines in the West claim 
for it a large reduction in average cost of 
repairs, gained chiefly through a “fool 
proof” design of engine, the strengthening 
of vital parts, and improvements in the 
clutch and gears. The engine is of the 
six-cylinder type, cast integrally, and is 
mounted on a steel frame. The car seats 
83 people. 














A 6-CYLINDER RAILROAD MOTOR 


Used in a new model of the gasolene passenger cars 
that are in service on many branch lines in the West 
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A PRACTICAL “AEROPHONE”’ 


TELEPHONE equipment, called 

the aerophone, enables the pilot 

of an aeroplane and his officer or 
passenger to communicate with each other 
without interference from the rush of 
wind and the roar of the engine and pro- 
peller. ‘To leave the pilot and passenger 
as little incumbered as possible, chest 
transmitters and double-head telephone 
receivers are used. The receivers are 
held against the ears by a spring head band, 
excluding practically all disturbing noises. 








THE “‘AEROPHONE’”’ AS IT IS WORN 


The photograph has been retouched to show how 
the chest transmitter is strapped under the coat 










LOADING RAILS 
Through a narrow*hatch 
with the help of a rolling 
“rail box’’ or shoe 
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ROLLING RAILS INTO PLACE 


In the hold of a vessel by the use of a ‘‘rail box” in 
which rest the lower end of a “nest” of rails 


The special transmitters are provided with 
soft rubber caps, and are strapped to the 
chest at a point below the collarbone and 


above the third rib. In speaking, the 
chest muscles transmit the voice vibra- 
tions to the transmitter. The receivers 
and transmitters are connected by cords 
which terminate in a small plug which can 
be inserted ina jack mounted in the frame- 
work of the aeroplane. One of these jacks 
is provided for each occupant. 


LOADING RAILS INTO SHIPS 


PECIALLY constructed apparatus 

is used by one of the great steel 

companies for loading rails into 
the holds of vessels for shipment on the 
Great Lakes. The rails come from the 
mill loaded on cars in sets of from nine to 
fourteen, depending upon their size. In 
loading from cars to vessels, a “rail box,” 
which is suspended by a cable 26 inches 
long from a yoke attached to the main 
hoist hook, is placed over one end of the 
nest of rails. The main hoist hook is then 
lowered until the yoke is within a few 
inches of the rails, and a chain about 7 
feet long is looped around them. In 


ma 
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MECHANICAL STOKING 
By which coal is deliv- 
ered from wagon to fire 
without manual labor 
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hoisting, the ends of the rails encircled 
by the short chain are raised first so that 
when they are entirely free of the car they 
are in a nearly vertical position, with the 
lower ends resting in the rail box. The 
nest of rails is next swung over the open 
hatch of the vessel and lowered until the 
rail box touches the floor of the hold. 
Then, as the lowering of the nest continues 
the rail box, which is provided with rollers, 
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boot of the elevator by mechanical feeders 
of the plunger type, the operation of which 
is under the control of the elevator opera- 
tor. From the top of the elevator, the coal 
is discharged into a 6-ton scale hopper 
having an automatic recording beam. 
When this is filled the operator runs the 
elevator along the front of the boilers, 
feeding to the mechanical stokers the 
amount of coal each requires. 





A NEW TYPE OF GASOLENE TRACTOR 


That can be guided from the seat of any ordinary farm implement and that can be adjusted to travel 
between rows of different widths 


runs along until the nest of rails assumes a 
horizontal position in the hold, when the 
rail box is removed and the chain sling 
unhooked and returned to the car for 
another load. The mechanism is under 
the control of one man, and a pair of such 
machines will load from 125 to 175 tons 
of rails an hour. 


MECHANICAL FEEDING OF 
. BOILERS 


Y MEANS of an elevator which is 
B used to convey coal from the 

storage pits under the sidewalk to 
the mouths of the mechanical stokers in 
the boiler room of an office building in 
Chicago, coal is delivered into the storage 
pits and thence under the boilers without 
once being lifted by hand. 

The elevator, operated by an electric 
motor, travels along in the space between 
the front of the boilers and the inner wall 
of the coal pits, taking coal from the six 
openings located in the trench. The coal 
is served through these onenings to the 


A GASOLENE “MULE” 


HIS little farm tractor, which may 
be attached to any of the standard 
farming implements — ordinarily 

drawn by a team of horses, secures its 
traction power from an endless shoe or 
“crawler,” which, gripping the ground, 
drives the outfit along at a considerable 
speed. This “crawler” is made up of a 
number of special alloy metal boards clamp- 
ing together somewhat like chain links. 

In using the gasolene “mules” to draw 
an agricultural implement, the operator 
sits on the seat of the latter, just as though 
horses were doing the pulling. The steer- 
ing post is sufficiently long to extend back 
over the implement being drawn, so that 
the steering wheel and clutches are in 
position to be easily handled. 

An unusual device in this tractor is the 
mounting of the two supporting wheels 
By simply loosening four bolts these wheels 
may be set at any width from 33 feet to 63 
feet, making it possible to operate in rows 
of different widths. 
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A HYDRAULIC GIANT WASHING DOWN GOLDSMITH HILL, IN PORTLAND 
To fill the “‘sheerboard” forms shown in the small picture below and thereby make the terraces shown at 


A HILL SLUICED 

TO MAKE RESI- 

DENTIAL TER- 
RACES 


N Portland, Ore., 
a steep hillside, 
useless in its 
original contour for 
building purposes, 
has been sluiced 
down into a terraced 
residential section of 
65 acres. 

The terraces were 
built by the method 
known as_sheer- 
board construction. 
Wooden forms were 
erected, soil was 
‘sluiced down into 





PARTIALLY 


the bottom of the page 


HOW THE DIRT WAS CAUGIIT 


COMPLETED TERRACE 


them from above, the 
water, after deposit- 
ing its load of soil, 
being drawn off 
through _ spillways, 
which consisted 
merely of flumes run- 
ning down the slope 
through the sheer- 
boards. By this 
method the mass of 
the embankment was 
continually drained 
as the fill was de- 
posited. When the 
fill was complete it 
was as compact and 
as though it were in 
the original bank, 
ready to be seeded 
with grass. 


MADE BY SLUICING 


\fter the sheerboard forms were filled with dirt, the forms were removed and the terraces seeded to lawn 




















